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I.-EG-YPT  EXPLOEATION  FUND. 


A. — Excavations  at  Abydos. 

The  site  of  Abydos  has  again  been  the  scene  of  the  explorations  of  the 
Egypt  Exploration  Fund.  The  concession  consisted  of  the  southern  part 
of  the  cemetery  as  far  as  the  Sety  temple,  including  the  so-called  royal 
tombs. 

The  interest  of  these  very  ancient  monuments  is  well  known  ; and  it  is 
desirable  that  they  should  be  completely  searched,  in  view  of  their 
paramount  importance  for  the  reconstruction  of  the  earliest  dynasties.  In 
this  respect  our  work  has  been  merely  tentative.  It  soon  appeared  that 
this  excavation  must  be  made  on  the  principle  which  we  applied  with  such 
good  results  at  Deir  el-Bahari,  and  which  has  been  adopted  in  all  large 
explorations  by  the  Germans  and  the  Americans  at  Ghiza,  Abusir,  and 
elsewhere.  A monument  is  not  well  excavated  unless  it  is  cleared  ; and 
for  that  a railway  plant  is  necessary.  M.  Maspero  kindly  promised  to 
lend  us  the  same  plant  which  we  had  for  nine  years  at  Deir  el-Bahari. 
We  shall  not  resume  work  in  the  royal  tombs  until  we  have  a railway. 

Nevertheless  the  work  of  last  winter  has  not  been  quite  barren.  In 
the  mounds  where  M.  Amelineau  and  Prof.  Petrie  had  been  digging  before 
us,  we  discovered  two  causeways,  the  supporting  walls  of  which  are  made 
of  two  rows  of  large  horizontal  pots.  We  cleared  about  twenty  yards  of 
one  of  them ; of  the  other  one  we  traced  only  the  beginning.  In  the 
mounds  which  cover  these  causeways  are  thousands  of  terra-cotta  cups  of 
coarse  ware  which  seemed  never  to  have  been  used.  It  is  difficult  to 
assign  a date  to  that  pottery  and  to  recognise  the  purpose  of  those  heaps  of 
small  cups. 
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Under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  Legge,  who  kindly  contributed  to  the 
expense,’  the  rubbish  coming  from  former  excavations  was  sifted.  It 
produced  a few  interesting  fragments,  among  which  was  a wooden  seal 
of  the  time  of  the  early  kings.  We  have  good  reason  to  believe  that 
early  remains  are  to  be  found  in  other  parts  of  the  necropolis. 

We  also  dug  into  an  enormous  circular  pit  cut  in  very  bad  rock.  It 
looked  like  a huge  well ; but  the  absence  of  any  signs  of  water  showed 
that  it  was  not  a well.  We  were  obliged  to  stop  before  reaching  the 
bottom  for  fear  of  a collapse  of  the  sides. 

We  began  digging  close  to  our  house  in  a large  trench  the  plan  of  which 
is  not  yet  clear ; but  a staircase  has  been  found  leading  to  it.  This 
will  be  our  first  work  to  continue  next  winter.  Edouard  Naville. 


To  the  north  of  the  Temple  of  Eameses  lies  a long  ridge  between  two 
roads  which  Mariette  found  to  contain  tombs  of  the  Old  and  Middle 
Kingdoms.  The  extreme  eastern  edge  of  this  ridge  slopes  down  abruptly 
to  the  cultivation,  and  apparently  had  never  been  excavated.  We  there- 
fore began  our  work  here,  and,  starting  to  the  south,  opened  some  three 
hundred  graves,  for  the  most  part  of  the  Vth  and  Vlth  Dynasties,  with 
a few  of  the  Xllth  and  XVIIIth. 

The  poorest  graves  of  the  earliest  period  consisted  of  a shallow  hollow 
in  the  rock,  in  which  the  body  lay  in  a contracted  position  under  an 
inverted  rough  clay  coffin  elliptical  in  shape.  No  funerary  furniture 
except  an  occasional  pottery  vase  was  found  with  this  type  of  burial. 

The  majority  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  dynasty  graves,  however,  consisted 
of  a shaft  not  deeper  than  12  feet,  from  the  bottom  of  which  opened  a 
chamber  not  much  larger  than  was  necessary  to  contain  an  oblong  wooden 
coffin.-  The  whole  grave  was  cut  in  the  hard  water-laid  sand,  and  it  was 
rarely  that  a few  rows  of  briclcwork  were  placed  around  the  top  of  the 
shaft  to  hold  back  the  loose  surface  sand.  The  entrance  to  tlie  chamber 
was  usually  closed  with  a wall  of  bricks. 

In  the  chamber  stood  an  oblong  coffin,  but  the  ravages  of  the  white 
ants  had  been  so  thorough  that  throughout  the  whole  of  this  site  we  found 
only  one  coffin  intact ; the  rest  fell  to  pieces  at  the  touch.  The  body, 
with  but  few  exceptions,  lay  on  the  left  side,  with  the  head  to  the  north- 
west, in  a more  or  less  extended  position.  The  knees  were  generally 
slightly  bent,  and  the  arms  were  crossed  on  the  breast  or  laid  by  the  side, 
with  sometimes  one  hand  on  the  pelvis. 
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In  only  one  case  was  it  certain  that  the  body  had  been  mummified ; in 
fact,  in  numerous  graves  the  body  had  shifted  to  one  end  of  the  coffin 
owing  to  a tilting  of  the  coffin  whilst  it  was  being  lowered  into  the  grave. 

The  usual  funerary  furniture  was,  in  the  case  of  the  women,  a wooden 
head-rest,  a copper  mirror,  and  several  alabaster  and  pottery  vases.  The 
wooden  pillow  was  placed  under  the  head,  and  had  generally  broken  down 
under  the  attacks  of  white  ants.  These  pillows  were  simple  in  form,  some 
in  fact  consisting  only  of  a flat  block  of  wood  slightly  hollowed  at  one  end 
to  fit  the  neck ; one  of  the  same  shape  was  made  of  limestone,  others  were 
cut  with  two  slender  wooden  legs,  but  no  really  fine  examples  were  found. 
The  alabaster  vases  were  generally  placed  near  the  head;  in  one  case, 
however,  four  small  vases  were  placed  outside  the  coffin  against  the  wall 
of  the  chamber,  and  in  another  two  vases  were  found  (one  in  a small  box) 
on  the  lid  of  the  coffin,  whilst  a larger  vase  stood  by  the  wall  of  the 
chamber. 

Grave  F 65  is  a very  good  type  of  these  burials.  The  skeleton  (a 
woman)  lay  on  the  left  side,  with  head  to  the  north-west,  arms  at  the  sides, 
and  knees  slightly  drawn  up.  Under  the  left  temple  were  the  remains  of 
a wooden  pillow.  Before  the  face  stood  a large  alabaster  vase,  behind  the 
head  was  a fiat  red  pottery  vase  with  handles,  and  at  the  back  of  the  neck 
a small  red  polished  pottery  vase. 

Before  the  breast  lay  a large  copper  mirror  with  a lotiform  wooden 
handle,  behind  the  knees  was  a large  polished  red  pottery  vase,  and  at  the 
feet  was  a small  wooden  box  containing  a small  polished  red  pottery  vase 
and  a copper  needle.  Bound  the  neck  were  two  strings  of  green  glazed 
steatite  beads,  one  with  a large  carnelian  bead  in  the  centre,  and  the  other 
supporting  a steatite  button  seal  with  the  figure  of  a hornet  cut  on  the  face. 

On  the  lid  of  the  coffin,  over  the  knees,  was  placed  a small  red  pottery 
vase,  and  against  the  outside  of  the  coffin  at  the  feet  leant  a large  globular 
vase  of  rough  pottery,  over  the  mouth  of  which  was  placed  an  inverted 
polished  red  pottery  bowl  with  a spout  (in  grave  F 60  was  found  a similar 
large  vase  with  a polished  red  pottery  dish,  unspouted,  placed  inverted 
over  the  mouth). 

The  burial  of  the  men  was  a simple  affair : a wooden  pillow  and  a long- 
staff  (sometimes  copper-headed),  and  a few  pottery  vases,  supplied  their 
wants,  though  one  had  with  him  a complete  set  of  small  copper  chisels, 
scrapers,  and  dishes. 

In  two  burials  the  leg  bones  (from  the  knee  down)  of  an  ox  had  been 
laid  on  the  coffin  lids  over  the  feet ; and  in  one  case  a complete  leg  of  an 
ox  in  copper  was  found  by  the  coffin,  but  the  date  of  this  is  not  certain. 
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Towards  the  top  of  the  slope  the  shafts  of  the  tombs  are  deeper,  and  are 
partially  lined  with  brick.  These  had  been  very  thoroughly  plundered. 
Two  were,  however,  found  intact,  and  give  a good  idea  of  this  type  of 
burial. 

Of  one  the  shaft  was  23  feet  deep,  and  bricked  for  part  of  the  depth. 
About  8 feet  down  a small  niche  had  been  cut  in  the  west  side  and  sealed 
up  with  brickwork.  Inside  the  niche  wei’e  several  small  wooden  statuettes, 
almost  entirely  destroyed  by  white  ants,  and  a large  number  of  small 
pottery  vases  and  bowls ; immediately  outside  the  niche,  and  lying  loose 
in  the  sand  of  the  shaft,  were  a large  mass  of  vases,  many  of  which  were 
made  of  sun-dried  mud.  The  burial  chamber  (also  closed  with  brickwork) 
was  situated  on  the  north  side  of  the  shaft,  and  measured  10x6x4  feet. 
An  oblong  wooden  coffin  lay  against  the  west  wall.  On  this  had  been 
placed  two  small  wooden  boxes,  one  of  which  contained  four  alabaster 
vases,  a vase  of  serpentine  and  a copper  mirror ; the  other  contained  a 
single  large  alabaster  vase  and  three  narrow  strips  of  ivory.  Ranged 
along  the  side  and  foot  of  the  coffin  were  a large  number  of  pottery  vases, 
and  near  the  head  were  two  large  flat  dishes,  on  which  were  placed  the 
bones  of  an  ox  (scapula,  humerus  and  ribs),  and  also  the  remains  of  two 
or  three  small  birds. 

The  graves  of  the  Xllth  Dynasty  were  either  similar  in  type  to  the 
second  class  of  the  older  burials  or  had  double  chambers  at  the  bottom  of 
the  shaft  containing  several  (generally  three)  burials  in  each  chamber ; 
these  had  been  partially  broken  up  by  superimposed  vaults  of  the 
XVIIIth  Dynasty. 

The  alabaster  vases,  beads  and  pottery  from  these  graves  were  of  the 
usual  type,  and  do  not  call  for  special  comment. 

The  XVIIIth  Dynasty  tombs  consisted  of  a brick-lined  shaft  with  a 
vaulted  chamber  on  each  side  containing  numerous  burials.  All  except 
one  had  been  plundered ; and  this  was  absolutely  crammed  with  bodies 
whose  chief  funerary  furnitm-e  seems  to  have  been  pottery  vases  of  well- 
known  types,  small  formless  masses  of  clay  containing  each  a few  grains 
of  wheat,  clay  votive  female  figures,  and  occasionally  a blue  glazed  dish 
with  a pattern  in  black  on  the  inside.  A few  scarabs  and  beads  were 
also  found. 

One  tomb  of  a later  period  was  opened.  A shallow  shaft  led  down 
to  a vaulted  brick  chamber,  in  which  stood  two  large  rough  lime- 
stone sarcophagi  containing  the  wooden  coffins  and  bodies  of  a man 


and  his  wife.  Only  the  coffin  of  the 
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former  was  intact,  the  other  had  been  destroyed  by  our  enemies  the 
white  ants. 

On  the  edge  of  the  cultivated  land  to  the  north  of  the  Eameses  Temple 
we  discovered  the  remains  of  an  old  Coptic  church  built  on  the  ruins  of 
a small  stone  chapel  of  Thothmes  III.  These  await  thorough  exploration 
next  season. 


B. — Excavations  at  El  Mahasna. 

Whilst  we  were  excavating  at  Abydos  we  heard  through  Arab  sources 
that  a large  cemetery  was  being  plundered  some  eight  miles  to  the  north 
of  our  concession  at  a place  called  El  Mahasna,  and  by  the  kind  per- 
mission of  M.  Maspero  we  were  able  to  begin  digging  there  early  in 
January.  The  cemetery  was  situated  at  about  half  a mile  from  the 
cultivated  land,  and  occupied  an  oval  patch  of  ground  on  the  northern 
bank  of  a broad  wadi,  the  older  graves  lying  on  the  slope  and  the  later 
ones  on  the  flat  top  of  the  desert. 

In  this  way  the  earlier  graves  had  been  covered  by  blown  sand  to  a 
depth  of  some  feet,  and  many  of  them  were  found  to  be  untouched. 

The  place  had  been  plundered  no  less  than  four  times,  the  last  time 
being,  in  fact,  so  recent  that  the  graves  still  stood  open ; but  plundering 
must  have  begun  in  very  early  times,  since  the  two  broken  halves  of  a flint 
knife  (one  of  which  was  found  at  the  bottom  of  a plundered  grave  and  the 
other  in  the  top  rubbish)  differed  very  considerably  in  colour. 

The  graves  were  of  six  types  : — 

{a)  Circular  shallow  graves. 

(h)  Eoughly  oval  or  oblong  graves. 

(c)  Graves  with  a recess  in  the  rock. 

{d)  Graves  with  pottery  coffins. 

(e)  Graves  with  a wood  lining. 

(/)  Quadrangular  brick  graves. 

The  bodies  with  very  few  exceptions  lay  on  the  left  side  with  head  to 
the  south  in  a contracted  jiosition,  and  were  usually  wrapped  in  mats. 
Fragments  of  cloth  were  found  at  the  neck  in  a few  instances,  but  in  no 
case  was  a skin  covering  found,  though  this  may  have  been  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  site  had  been  exposed  to  a certain  amount  of  moisture. 

Many  cases  of  the  burial  of  several  bodies  in  one  grave  were  discovered. 
In  one  of  the  early  graves  three  children  were  laid  together,  and  burials  of 
two  persons  in  a grave  were  frequent,  occurring  chiefly  in  very  large 
roughly  rectangular  graves. 
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One  of  the  latter  was  an  exceedingly  rich  burial.  Two  skeletons 
wrapped  in  matting  lay  in  the  usual  position,  one  in  the  centre  of  the 
grave  and  the  other  against  the  west  side.  Several  pottery  vases  (black 
topped)  lined  the  south  end  of  the  grave,  and  with  them  lay  an  ivory 
figure  of  a man  and  four  ivory  wands  or  pendants.  Before  the  face  of  the 
central  figure  was  a mass  of  ivory  bracelets,  and  against  the  top  of  the 
head  were  laid  a large  number  of  carnelian  and  glazed  steatite  beads.  At 
the  head  of  the  other  skeleton  stood  a polished  red  bowl  with  four  hippo- 
potami in  relief  on  the  rim  and  decorated  with  a pattern  in  white  on  the 
interior  (see  Frontispiece).  At  the  feet  were  two  plain  ivory  cylindrical  vases 
and  fragments  of  combs  and  hairpins,  from  the  former  of  which  probably 
comes  a small  ivory  figure  of  a donkey. 

Of  slightly  later  date  was  another  double  burial  (a  woman  and  a child). 
The  woman  lay  in  the  centre  of  the  grave,  but  the  child’s  bones  had  been 
scattered  and  lay  in  a heap.  Lying  on  the  side  of  the  woman  was  a large 
female  figure,  apparently  made  of  wood-,  in  a semi-contracted  position, 
that  is  with  the  thigh  at  right  angles  to  the  body  and  feet  drawn  up. 
The  figure  was  armless,  the  legs  were  cut  in  one  piece,  and  the  whole 
had  been  painted  red.  On  both  wrists  of  the  skeleton  were  ivory  bracelets, 
and  glazed  steatite  and  carnelian  heads  were  also  found.  At  the  head  of 
the  grave  were  several  wide-mouthed,  black-topped  pottery  vases  and  seven 
pear-shaped  objects  made  of  clay  and  pierced  at  the  pointed  end  for 
suspension.  These  rattled  when  shaken.  Several  small  cubes  of  clay  lay 
behind  the  head,  and  at  the  other  end  of  the  grave  was  found  a small  table 
of  clay  of  which  the  upper  surface  was  divided  by  pricked  lines  into  three 
rows  of  six  squares  each.  This  is  probably  a gaming  board  of  which  the 
cubes  are  the  pieces.  We  found  eleven  pieces  in  all  (two  larger  than  the 
rest),  but  they  were  so  fragile  that  one  may  easily  have  crumbled  to 
pieces  (see  Frontispiece). 

Another  important  tomb,  which  is  probably  of  the  protodynastic  period, 
was  evidently  the  burial  of  a great  chief.  The  body  had  apparently  been 
laid  in  a wooden  box  or  coffin.  Before  the  face  lay  four  white  stone 
mace-heads,  the  copper  head  of  a harpoon,  a diorite  staff-head,  and  two 
large  flakes  of  flint.  A well-cut  ivory  cup  lay  at  the  head  of  the  grave, 
but  the  vases  were  broken  and  the  grave  had  evidently  been  opened  before. 
A re-used  rhombic  slate  palette  was  also  found.  On  the  west  side  and 
outside  the  wooden  box  lay  two  dogs  wrapped  in  a mat.  At  the  heads  of 
the  dogs  lay  clay  bunches  of  garlic. 

These  were  the  three  most  important  tombs  found  on  the  site. 

Of  other  objects  found  an  ivory  cow  is  of  interest,  as  are  also  two  small 
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hollow  ivory  cubes  perforated  round  the  top  and  carved  into  the  figure  of 
a hippopotamus  at  the  other  end. 

A clay  sheep  with  long  twisted  horns  and  an  ox  of  the  same  material 
with  a rough  drawing  of  a lion  (?)  scratched  on  the  side  were  also  found. 

Beads  were  found  in  a great  many  of  the  graves,  including  gold,  car- 
nelian,  steatite,  faience  and  amber. 

Slate  palettes  of  rhombic  shape  were  found  in  the  earlier  graves  and  a 
few  fish-shaped  and  rectangular  palettes  in  the  later. 

Of  pottery  several  new  types  were  found,  especially  in  the  “ painted  ” 
class.  The  finest  of  these  was  decorated  in  white  on  a polished  red 
ground,  on  the  inside  with  two  crocodiles  and  two  hippopotami,  and  on 
the  outside  with  two  elephants  (?)  and  two  horned  cattle  or  deer.  Only 
one  vase  of  the  rare  black  incised  ware  was  found,  and  this  came  from 
a plundered  grave.  In  stone  vases  the  site  was  distinctly  poor,  only  four 
being  found ; the  two  earliest  were  of  cylindrical  form  with  a slight  lip, 
another  was  globular  in  shape,  with  handles,  and  the  last  was  a small 
slate  bowl  of  the  protodynastic  period. 

One  ivory  cylinder  seal  was  discovered  near  a plundered  brick  tomb 
(early  part  of  1st  Dynasty) ; it  is  decorated  with  wavy  lines  cut  round 
the  circumference,  except  at  one  point  where  a design  is  carved  of  a lion 
couchant  with  a branch  of  a tree  before  it  and  a small  hollow  (a  smaller 
branch  ?)  over  its  back. 

Copper  was  found  in  a few  graves.  In  a large  plundered  grave  was 
found  a small  sickle-shaped  implement,  a little  copper  bowl,  and  a small 
copper  tool  obviously  copied  in  shape  from  the  flint  knives  with  the 
crescent-shaped  top. 

In  another  grave  a child  wore  a copper  bracelet  on  the  left  wrist. 

The  full  description  of  this  cemetery  and  the  objects  found  will  shortly 
be  published  under  the  title  of  El  Mahasna. 

E.  E.  Ayrton. 

L.  Boat. 


II.-PEOGEESS  OF  EGYPTOLOGY. 


A.— ARCHAEOLOaY,  HIEROaLYPHIC  STUDIES,  ETC. 

The  twelve  montlis  covered  by  this  Report  have  not  been  marked  by  any 
sensational  discovery.  There  has,  however,  been  plenty  of  activity  with 
good  results  in  all  departments.  The  output  of  works  on  the  Art  and 
Archaeology  of  Ancient  Egypt  has  been  especially  noticeable. 


Erman  has  contributed  an  article  to  the  Internationale  Wochenschrift 
fur  Wissenschaft  Kunst  und  Technik  (number  for  May,  1909)  on  recent 
progress  in  Egyptology,  with  special  reference  to  the  editions  of  Historical 
Texts  by  Sethe  and  Schafer  in  the  Urkimden,  and  of  the  Pyramid  Texts 
by  Sethe,  together  with  Junker’s  work  on  Ptolemaic  hieroglyphic  and 
Holler’s  on  hieratic. 


Dr.  Eoeder  has  written  an  excellent  summary  of  Egyptological  work 
during  1907,  Z.D.M.G.  Ixiii.  239:  reports  of  exploration  in  Egypt  during 
the  winter  of  1908-9  may  be  found  in  O.L.Z.  xii.  224,  and  an  account  of 
the  German  excavations  of  1907-8  at  Elephantine,  Kom  Ombo,  Abusir 
and  Tell  el-Amarna,  in  Klio  ix.  124,  by  Borchardt. 


The  International  Congress  of  Classical  Archaeology  was  held  in  Cairo 
in  April,  somewhat  late  in  the  season  for  archaeologists  from  northern 
Europe.  Six  hundred  members  attended,  two  hundred  of  them  being 
from  France.  The  papers  read  include  several  concerning  Graeco-Egyptian 
antiquities  in  Egypt.  The  Congress  is  described  as  having  been  very 
successful  as  a practical  demonstration  of  Egypt’s  wealth  in  archaeology, 
but  without  having  produced  many  papers  on  Egyptological  matters. 
C.R.  1909,  355,  ef.  J.  Baillet,  Rev.  des  questions  Mstoriques,  Juillet,  1909. 
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A book  that  should  interest  the  tourist  with  archaeological  leanings  is 
Inscriptions  of  the  Nile  Monuments,  by  G.  C.  Pier,  a collection  of  views  in 
Egypt  and  photographs  of  monuments  and  inscriptions  with  translations 
of  the  most  prominent  or  interesting. 


The  forged  scarabs  of  Necho  {A.R.  1907-8,  p.  2)  are  figured  in 
C.R.  1908,  466,  cf.  the  explanatory  note,  ih.  493 ; the  sequel  to  the  fraud 
in  the  law-courts  is  recorded  and  commented  on  by  S.  E[einach]  in  Rev. 
Arch.  xiii.  137. 


Steindorff,  in  Festschrift  ziom  500-jdhrigen  Juhildum  der  Universitdt 
Leipzig,  relates  the  history  of  the  Egyptological  Institute  at  Leipzig,  and 
of  the  collections  contained  in  it.  It  appears  that  Leipzig  was  the  earliest 
centre  of  Egyptology  in  Germany.  Spohn  was  the  first  to  study  and  teach 
the  subject,  but  died  young  in  1824.  Seyffarth  succeeding  him  founded 
the  collection  of  antiquities,  but  obstinately  opposed  the  teaching  of 
Champollion  and  followed  false  methods  of  interpretation.  After  his 
resignation  in  1854  there  was  an  interregnum  until  Ebers  began  his 
fruitful  teaching  in  1870.  Amongst  his  pupils  were  Erman  and 
Ed.  Meyer.  Since  1893  the  Institute  has  been  in  the  able  hands  of 
Prof.  Steindorff,  and  the  Egyptian  collections  have  been  greatly  enriched 
through  his  expeditions  to  Egypt. 


Excavations  and  Explorations. 

(a)  Work  in  1908-9,  including  Repairs,  etc. 

Dr.  Eandall  MacIver  and  Mr.  C.  L.  Woolley  thus  describe  their 
work  in  Nubia,  which  is  especially  noteworthy  as  having  been  the  first 
excavation  on  a large  scale  undertaken  within  the  territory  of  the  Egyptian 
Sudan. 

“ The  Eckley  B.  Coxe,  Jun.  Expedition  sent  out  on  behalf  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  was  engaged  from  January  to  April  in 
making  excavations  opposite  Haifa.  Considerable  traces  of  the  ancient 
town  of  Behen  were  visible  around  the  temple  of  Thothmes  III.  which 
had  been  excavated  by  Captain  Lyons.  We  traced  the  fortifications  of  the 
town,  which  consist  of  a very  remarkable  triple  wall  and  ditch  embracing 
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a circuit  of  about  a mile,  and  made  a considerable  clearance  of  the  area 
between  the  two  temples.  This  part  of  the  work  will  be  continued  next 
season,  when  we  hope  to  complete  the  plan  of  the  XVIIIth  Dynasty  town. 

“ During  the  season  of  1909  we  were  principally  occupied  with  the 
cemeteries.  The  chief  New  Empire  cemetery  we  discovered  on  the 
plateau  and  in  the  low  clilfs  immediately  outside  the  north-western 
corner  of  the  town  wall.  One  class  of  tombs,  those  of  the  plateau, 
conformed  pretty  closely  to  the  type  known  in  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt  at 
the  same  period,  i.e.  deep  shafts  at  the  bottom  of  which  chambers  were 
hewn  out  at  right  angles.  The  chambers  were,  however,  more  numerous 
and  complex  than  is  usual  in  Egypt.  In  the  cliff  tombs  the  chambers 
were  of  the  same  plan,  but  were  approached  by  a stairway  instead  of  by  a 
shaft. 

“ Similar  stairway  tombs  were  found  in  another  low  cliff  a short 
distance  south  of  the  first  cemetery  and  due  west  of  the  town,  and  an 
isolated  pyramidal  hill  behind  these  was  honeycombed  with  long  galleries 
running  far  into  the  rock  and  crowded  with  numerous  burials.  With 
one  or  two  exceptions  all  these  tombs  had  been  plundered  in  ancient 
times,  but  they  yielded  a number  of  ‘ cabinet  specimens  ’ of  considerable 
interest  and  value.  With  the  exception  of  some  of  the  pottery  the  objects 
were  all  of  purely  Egyptian  character,  and  the  cemeteries  may  no  doubt 
be  ascribed  to  the  Egyptian  colony  settled  at  Behen.  Amongst  them  may 
be  noted  scarabs  the  names  on  which  comprise  the  principal  kings  of  the 
XVIIIth  Dynasty,  and  one  or  two  of  the  XIXth  and  XXth,  faience  dishes, 
necklaces  of  semi-precious  stones,  and  a fine  ivory-handled  bronze  sword 
and  bronze  dagger.  Only  two  or  three  inscriptions  were  found,  viz.,  grave- 
stelae  of  very  rough  workmanship,  and  no  statues. 

“More  remunerative  and  of  greater  archaeological  interest  were  the 
graves  of  the  Xllth  Dynasty  which  were. discovered  inside  the  walls  of  the 
town,  an  evidence  that  the  latter  are  not  as  early  as  the  Xllth  Dynasty. 
They  resembled  the  cliff-graves  of  the  XVIIIth  Dynasty  in  structure,  being 
large  balls  with  several  alcoves  approached  by  a staircase.  The  brick 
superstructures  were  in  some  cases  perfectly  preserved,  showing  that  the 
tomb  was  covered  -with  a quadrilateral  building  roofed  with  a barrel-vault, 
and  that  the  stairway  approach  was  similarly  vaulted.  Erom  these  tombs 
we  have  as  yet  obtained  no  inscriptions  except  a single  decomposed  grave- 
stela,  no  statues,  and  only  one  statuette.  The  latter,  in  steatite,  gives  the 
name  of  Kary-n-mery,  who  is  dated  by  a scarab  found  with  him  to  the 
reign  of  Amenembat  III.  His  tomb,  which  was  intact,  yielded  a fine 
collection  of  jewellery.  Erom  this  series  of  tombs  we  obtained  the  earliest 
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iron  weapon  recorded  from  the  Nile  valley.  It  is  a socketed,  leaf-shaped 
spear-head  about  nine  inches  long,  and  probably  belongs  to  the 
Xllth  Dynasty.  The  tomb -chamber  in  which  it  was  found  was  intact, 
hut  the  only  other  objects  in  the  tomb  were  rough  pottery  and  jewellery 
which  might  possibly  belong  to  the  XVIIIth  Dynasty,  though  they  could 
not  be  later.  There  is  a strong  presumption  in  favour  of  the  earlier  of  the 
two  dates,  and  it  may  be  possible  to  clinch  the  evidence  next  year. 

“ A few  hundred  yards  south  of  the  XVIIIth  Dynasty  town  are  some 
scanty  houses  of  the  Eomano-Nubian  period.  We  found  one  or  two  isolated 
burials  belonging  to  them,  and  obtained  from  them  fine  painted  pottery  of 
precisely  the  same  character  as  that  found  last  year  near  Anibeh. 

“ Between  the  XVIIIth  Dynasty  town  and  the  Eomano-Nubian  are  the 
foundations  of  a much-ruined  Coptic  church  belonging  to  two  periods.  In 
this  was  found  a small  fragment  of  parchment  from  a MS.  in  the  ‘ Old 
Nubian’  character.  From  the  lower  and  earlier  portion  of  the  building, 
which  is  not  later  than  9th  century,  we  obtained  a beautiful  ikon  in  perfect 
preservation.  It  is  a wooden  tablet  on  which  is  painted  the  head  of  a saint 
with  a gold  background.” 


Mr.  A.  M.  Blackman  gives  me  the  following  particulars  of  the  work 
done  by  the  Service  des  Antiquites  in  Lower  Nubia : — 

“ Sig.  Barsanti  has  continued  his  task  of  repairing  and  strengthening 
the  monuments  in  Nubia  endangered  by  the  raising  of  the  Aswan  Dam. 
M.  Gauthier  completed  his  task  of  copying  at  Kalabsheh  and  Wady 
Es-Sabu‘.  Dr.  Boeder  worked  for  two  months  at  Bet  el-Waly  and  next 
winter  proceeds  to  Dakkeh.  My  own  work  was  at  Dendur,  where  I have 
completely  copied  and  photographed  the  small  Augustan  temple.  I was 
greatly  assisted  in  my  task  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Dixon,  who  made  careful 
drawings  of  all  the  important  details.  The  name  Tutzis  occurs  frequently 
on  the  Pylon  as  the  old  name  in  hieroglyphics  of  Dendur.  The  blocks  of 
a small  ruined  temple  at  Ajnala  (Weigall’s  Abu  Hor)  were  also  examined 
and  copied.” 


Mr.  Weigall’s  annual  letter  on  Upper  Egypt  is  as  follows : — 

“I  am  afraid  that  I have  little  to  report  to  you  this  year.  My  last 
letter  was  written  in  September  when  I was  on  leave.  I returned  to 
Egypt  in  November,  but  after  less  than  five  months’  work  I was  obliged 
to  leave  again  owing  to  private  affairs,  and  I have  only  just  returned 
(August).  Moreover  the  heavy  calls  upon  the  resources  of  the  Department 
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have  left  practically  nothing  which  could  be  spent  on  exploration  or  large 
repairs.  I have  been  able  to  travel  about  the  more  accessible  parts  of  my 
district,  however,  and  to  continue  certain  pieces  of  work  ; and  I have  a few 
matters  to  tell  you  about.  At  Gebel  Silsileh  the  quarrying  works  have 
been  brought  to  an  end,  the  workmen’s  houses  have  been  destroyed,  and 
the  place  has  resumed  its  normal  aspect.  The  great  quaixies  remain 
intact,  only  the  lesser  ones  having  been  reworked ; and  no  inscriptions 
whatsoever  have  been  destroyed.  At  Aswan  the  works  on  the  raising  of 
the  dam  are  at  a standstill  until  time  has  been  allowed  for  the  settling  of 
the  masonry.  I do  not  think  that  any  more  granite  will  have  to  be 
quarried  there,  and  so  far  there  has  been  no  damage  to  inscriptions.  I put 
white  numbers  and  marks  upon  over  a thousand  inscriptions  on  the  rocks, 
and  the  Director-General  of  Reservoirs  allow'ed  me  a number  of  ghaffirs 
whose  business  it  was  to  look  after  these  interesting  relics  of  old  Aswan, 
and  thus  nothing  lias  been  lost.  At  Esneh  the  houses  in  front  of  the 
temple  have  been  destroyed,  and  it  will  not  be  long  before  tlie  temple 
itself  is  relieved  of  the  surrounding  debris.  At  Thebes  the  work  on  the 
tombs  of  Shekh  Abd  el-Gurneh  has  gone  on  rapidly.  Besides  the  tombs 
mentioned  in  my  report  in  the  Annalcs  we  now  have  about  twenty  others 
repaired  and  safeguarded.  One  of  these  was  excavated  and  repaired  at  the 
expense  of  Mr.  William  Hibbaed  of  Chicago,  and  some  at  Government 
expense ; but  more  than  half  the  new  work  has  been  undertaken  with 
funds  generously  supplied  by  Mr.  Robert  Mono,  who  moreover  has 
arranged  for  me  to  have  for  the  next  five  months  the  assistance  of 
Mr.  C.  G.  Jelf  (Exeter  College,  Oxford)  in  carrying  on  the  work.  I must 
record  here  the  admirable  work  done  by  Mahmoud  Effendi  Rushdy,  our 
inspector,  on  these  tombs.  In  my  Guide  to  the  Antiquities  of  Upper 
Egypt,  which  will  be  published  in  the  autumn  (Methuen),  I have  given 
a full  account,  with  plans,  of  all  the  tombs  accessible  at  the  time  of  writing, 
which  I hope  will  be  useful. 

“ Of  the  excavations  in  my  district  you  probably  have  separate  notes. 
Dr.  Reisnee,  as  you  know,  has  now  resigned  the  directorship  of  the  Nubian 
excavations,  which  thus  devolves  upon  Mr.  Fieth.  Dr.  Elliot  Smith 
having  left  Egypt,  Dr.  Deeey  will  continue  the  anthropological  work  there. 
At  Thebes  last  winter  ITof.  Peteie  conducted  some  small  excavations.  I 
am  sorry  he  has  decided  not  to  continue  his  work  there  next  winter,  for  I 
believe  he  was  on  the  verge  of  very  important  discoveries.  Prof. 
ScHiAPAEELLi  continued  his  work  at  Der  el-Medineh,  without,  however, 
any  striking  results.  Lord  Caenaevon  discovered  what  appears  to  be  a 
tomb  or  mortuary  of  the  Xlth  or  XVIIth  Dynasty,  between  Der  el-Bahri 
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and  the  cultivation ; and  I hope  that  next  year  will  see  the  successful 
completion  of  this  bit  of  work.  Mr.  Theodore  Davis  made  some  small 
but  important  discoveries  at  the  Tombs  of  the  Kings.  In  a tomb  which 
appeared  to  be  that  of  a noble  of  the  reign  of  Tutankhamen  and  Ay, 
he  found  an  alabaster  figure  of  the  deceased  man,  executed  in  a modified 
El  Amarna  style : in  fact,  in  the  style  of  Tutankhamen.  On  some 
fragments  of  gold  foil  Tutankhamen  was  shown  in  his  chariot  slaying 
Asiatics,  which  is  interesting  as  confirming  Horemheb’s  remark  about 
following  his  lord  ‘ on  that  day  of  slaying  the  Asiatics  ’ (see  Beeasted’s 
note ; Records,  iii.  20).  Of  M.  Legeain’s  interesting  work  at  Karnak  you 
have,  of  course,  a separate  note.  Mr.  N.  de  G.  Davies  continued  his 
excellent  copying  work  in  the  Theban  tombs.  M.  Baeaize  finished  the 
long  job  of  clearing  up  the  Eamesseum  ; and  he  will  now  turn  his  attention 
to  Der  el-Medineh. 

“ As  regards  the  police  side  of  my  work,  I have  to  report  a robbery 
which  took  place  during  my  leave  in  a tomb  discovered  by  Lord 
Carnarvon.  Some  pieces  were  cut  out  of  its  walls,  and  I am  just 
now  collecting  the  evidence  and  trying  to  trace  them.  There  were  a few 
cases  of  illegal  excavation  in  outlying  places.  On  the  whole  the  attitude 
of  the  better-class  Egyptians  in  regard  to  antiquities  steadily  improves, 
and  there  is  more  co-operation  every  year.  Certain  dealers,  such  as 
Muhammed  Muhassib  and  Yusuf  Hassan,  behave  very  loyally  to  the 
Department ; and  in  such  cases  as  this  robbery  from  the  tomb  discovered 
by  Lord  Carnarvon  one  may  be  sure  that  the  stolen  pieces  would  not  be 
purchased  by  them. 

“ As  to  writing  work,  I hope  you  will  like  my  Gatcdorjne  of  the  Weights 
and  Balances  in  the  Cairo  Museum,  upon  which  subject  you  have  done  so 
much  work.  Prof.  Petrie  tells  me  he  is  going  to  criticise  my  introduction 
freely,  but  I think  I have  strong  arguments  for  all  I have  said.  Blackwood 
is  publishing  The  Life  and  Times  of  Akhnaton,  which  I wrote  last  summer 
in  my  spare  time,  mainly  to  show  that  Akhnaton  was  only  28  years  of  age 
at  his  death,  as  his  bones  show  us.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  historical 
evidence  is  absolutely  convincing  that  that  was  his  age.  Blackwood  is 
also  publishing  my  Travels  in  the  TJfpcr  Egyptian  Deserts  shortly.  May  I 
record  here  a fact  with  which  I have  only  just  become  acquainted,  but 
which  I now  cannot  add  to  my  book  ? It  is  that  Mr.  W.  Brindley,  who 
visited  the  Imperial  Porphyry  quarries  in  1887,  was  the  first  to  identify  them 
as  such.  I had  thought  that  their  identity  was  never  lost  sight  of.  At 
present  the  proofs  of  the  Gitide  are  keeping  me  busy  at  those  times  of  day 
when,  in  this  weather,  one  would  prefer  to  be  sleeping.  It  is  a long 
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business,  for  the  book  runs  to  about  600  pages  of  small  type.  The 
weather  is  very  bad  just  now,  but  the  Nile  is  rising  fast,  which  will  cool 
things  somewhat.” 

M.  Legrain  reports  on  work  at  Karnak 

“ Notre  quatorzieme  annee  a Karnak  a ete  presque  entierement  consacree 
a des  travaux  de  restauration  et  de  consolidation. 

“ L’ effort  principal  s’est  porte  sur  la  partie  nord  de  la  Salle  Hypostyle. 

“ Selon  les  ordres  de  M.  Maspero,  I’enlevement  des  blocs  ecroules  du 
second  pylone  a ete  continue  et  actuellement  la  moitie  de  I’aile  nord  de  ce 
pylon e est  d^gagee  jusquh  sa  base.  L’accomplissement  de  ce  travail  nous 
a fait  reconnaitre  une  des  rainures  dans  lesquelles  etaient  maintenus  les 
grands  mats  decoratifs  qui  ornaient  jadis  les  pylones.  Nous  y avons 
decouvert  le  bloc  de  calcaire  dur  sur  lequel  posait  le  mat,  puis  dans  les 
environs  quelques  blocs  informes  de  granit  gris  desagreges  par  le  salpetre  et 
I’humidite,  seuls  restes  d’anciens  colosses.  Le  pylone  a beaucoup  souffert 
dans  I’antiquite  et  sa  consolidation  demandera  de  grandes  precautions. 

“Ces  travaux  a I’aile  nord  du  second  pylone  nous  out  entraine  a la 
refection  de  la  colonnade  nord  des  Bubastites  dont  1‘etat  etait  precaire. 
Cette  besogne  est  terminee  dans  la  partie  nord -est. 

“ Pendant  ce  temps,  les  travaux  etaient  activement  pousses  aux  colonnes 
de  la  Salle  Hypostyle.  Nous  avons  cette  annee  complete  la  pose  des 
architraves  et  commence  celle  des  pierres  de  plafond  qui  constitueront  plus 
tard,  avec  les  architraves,  le  reseau  destine  a maintenir  par  en  haut  les 
colonnes  et  a augmenter  ainsi  leur  stabilite. 

“ Nous  avons  pose  29  architraves.  Elies  portent  le  numero  des  colonnes 
qu’elles  relient  entre  elles.  En  void  I’enumeration,  14-27,  27-32,  32-41, 
26-33,  33-42,  25-34,  34-43,  43-52,  52-61,  17-26,  26-35,  35-44,  44-52, 

18-27,  27-36,  36-45,  45-54,  19-28,  28-37,  37-46,  46-55,  20-29,  29-38, 

38-47,  47-56,  48-57,  40-49,  49-58,  58-67. 

“Les  architraves  antiques  15-26,  16-25,  11-30,  41-50,  50-59,  42-51, 
51-60,  30-39,  39-48,  etaient  demeurees  en  place. 

“Les  nouvelles  pierres  de  plafond  Nos.  23-24,  24-25,  25-26,  32-33, 

33-34,  35-36,  ont  ete  posees.  Leur  reseau  sera  peu  a peu  complete,  a la 

condition  expresse  qu’il  ne  nuise  en  rien  a la  beaute  du  monument,  qui 
doit  to uj ours  garder  I’aspect  d’une  ruine. 

“ Actuellement  il  n’y  a plus  que  sept  colonnes  dans  la  partie  nord  de 
THypostyle  (qui  en  compte  67)  qui  ne  soient  pas  reedifiees  ; ce  sont : — 

Colonne  7.  Eebatie  jusqu’a  6 metres  de  hauteur.  Les  autres  blocs  manquent. 

Colonne  22.  Euinee.  Les  blocs  manquent. 
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Colonne  31.  Rebatie  jusqu’a  5 metres.  Les  aiitres  blocs  manquent. 

Les  colonnes  62,  63,  64,  66,  seront  refaites  ou  completees  sitot  que  les  terres  de 
remblai  auront  etc  enlevecs.  Les  travaux  prevus  sont : 

Colonne  62.  Eemettre  les  blocs  du  chapitoau  et  I’abaque. 

Colonne  63.  Eefaire  les  fondations  et  reedifier  la  colonne. 

Colonne  64.  Eemettre  les  cinq  assises  superieurs  et  I’abaque. 

Colonne  66.  Eefaire  les  fondations  et  reedifier  la  colonne. 

Poser  les  architraves  53-62,  54-63,  55-64,  56-65,  57-66. 

“ Ces  travaux  pourront  facilement  etre  executes  pendant  la  campagne 
prochaine. 

“ La  reconstruction  des  colonnes  principales  de  I’Hypostyle  etant  achevee 
et  celle  des  colonnes  62,  63,  64,  66  pouvant  s’executer  en  prenant  le  mur 
exterieur  de  I’Hypostyle  comme  base  de  manoeuvre,  I’enlevement  des 
remblais  qui  nous  ont  rendu  tant  de  services  depuis  1899  devenait  possible. 

“ Le  25  janvier  1 909,  M.  Maspero  me  donnait  I’ordre  d’entreprendre  la 
refection  de  la  partie  sud  de  I’Hypostyle  en  commengant  par  I’enlevement 
de  Tarebitrave  18-27  et  la  demolition  de  la  colonne  penchee  du  sud  Ho.  27. 
Ce  travail  a eto  execute  par  nos  procedes  ordinaires.  Les  remblais  de  la 
partie  nord  de  I’Hypostyle,  dont  nous  devious  nous  d4faire  pour  degager 
definitivement  les  colonnes,  ont  ete  transportes  a la  partie  sud.  Deux  mois 
nous  ont  suffi  pour,  avec  ces  remblais,  creer  une  butte  de  terre  haute  de 
quinze  metres,  arrivant  juste  en  dessous  de  I’architrave  18-27  qui  pese  pres 
de  50,000  kilogrammes.  De  plus,  un  plan  incline  fut  amenage  du  haut  de 
la  butte  jusqu’a  la  plaine  situee  au  sud  de  I’Hypostyle.  L’ architrave 
18-27  fut  ensuite  manceuvree,  posee  sur  rouleaux  et  le  21  avril  elle 
descendait  le  long  du  plan  incline  en  presence  des  membres  du  second 
Congres  d’archeologie  classique  reunis  a Karnak.  Les  jours  suivants 
I’abaque  et  six  segments  ont  suivi  I’architrave  au  depot  provisoire. 

“Tels  sont  les  travaux  principaux  de  I’annee  1908-1909. 

“ Nous  avons  en  outre  complete  une  partie  du  mur  est  qui  relie  le  7® 
pylone  au  grand  temple  d’Amon.  Les  blocs  epars  que  nous  avions 
decouverts  depuis  quelques  annees  ont  ete  classes,  et  ce  travail  nous  a 
permis  de  completer  I’une  partie  des  lignes  de  la  fin  de  la  grande  inscrip- 
tion historique  de  Menephtah  et  de  reedifier  tout  a cote  une  grande  stele 
de  Eamses  IV  et  une  autre  de  Eamses  III. 

“ Moyennant  une  depense  relativement  minime,  nous  avons  pu  etablir 
cette  annee  un  reservoir  d’eau  du  Nil  et  une  canalisation  de  cette  eau  dans 
le  temple  qui  nous  a permis  de  laver  les  pierres  contaminees  par  le 
salpetre.  Les  resultats  obtenus  sont  fort  encourageants. 

“ D’autre  part  des  etudes  sont  poursuivies  qui  ameneront  peut-etre  bientot 
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I’etablissement  d’un  egout  permettant  le  deversement  des  eaux  salpetrees 
du  Lac  Sacre  dans  le  Nil  aux  epoques  propices. 

“ Selon  les  ordres  de  M.  Maspero,  nous  avons  commence  le  deblaiement 
des  cbambres  situees  pres  du  mur  exterieur  nord  du  temple.  Ce  travail  est 
loin  d’etre  acbeve. 

“Les  trois  cbambres  deja  degagees  sont  a cryptes;  des  bas-reUefs  curieux 
relatifs  a la  ceremonie  du  Hah-sadou  couvrent  les  murs.  II  semble 
r4sulter  de  ce  que  nous  avons  pu  observer  que  cette  longue  suite  de 
cbambres  irait  depuis  le  IV®  Pylone  jusqu’au  fond  du  ‘ Promenoir/  avec  les- 
quelles  elles  se  relient  et  que  ces  cbambres  et  le  ‘promenoir’  constitue- 
raient  le  monument  de  Hah-sadou  de  Thoutmosis  III. 

“Nous  aurons  probablement  a revenir  longuement  sur  ce  monument  les 
annees  qui  viennent. 

“ Notre  quatorzieme  campagne  presente  une  particularite  : sauf  un  assez 
beau  bas-relief  de  Thoutmosis  IV,  trouve  dans  les  decombres  du  second 
pylone,  nous  n’avons  trouve  aucun  monument  curieux  digne  d’etre 
mentionne. 

“ J’ai  public  cette  annee  le  premier  volume  du  Eepertoire  genealogique  et 
onomastique  du  Musee  du  Caire  (XVII®  et  XVIII®  Dynasties).  Je  corrige 
actuellement  les  epreuves  du  second  volume  des  Statues  et  statuettes  de  rois 
et  de  particulicrs  du  Catalogue  general  du  Musee  du  Caire. 

“ J’ai  public  differents  articles  dans  les  Annales  du  Service  des  Antiquites 
et  le  Eecueil  de  travaux." 


Mr.  N.  de  G.  Davies,  who  was  until  lately  in  charge  of  our 
Archaeological  Survey,  sends  the  following  note  about  his  work  on  the 
West  Bank  of  Thebes  done  for  the  Egyptian  Expedition  of  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  New  York  (Department  of  Eecords)  : — 

“ The  excavation  of  the  pyramid  field  of  Lisht  and  the  Oasis  of  Khargeh 
under  Mr.  Lythgoe  and  his  assistants  furnishes,  of  course,  the  main  work 
of  the  Expedition.  But  the  important  task  of  collecting  and  publishing 
the  ancient  records  and  pictures  has  also  been  undertaken  by  it.  Being 
privileged  to  superintend  this  branch  of  the  work,  I considered  that  the 
Necropolis  of  Thebes,  though  so  often  and  so  successfully  worked  by 
scholars  and  artists,  might  still  be  reserving  some  of  its  best  treasures 
for  the  more  thorough  and  mechanical  methods  of  reproduction  which 
a half-century  of  progress  has  made  possible.  I have  therefore  chosen 
this  as  my  main  field  of  work,  and  hope  to  copy  the  more  important 
private  tombs  in  full  and  in  exact  facsimile,  and,  where  it  is  at  all 
advisable,  in  colours,  and,  where  practicable,  to  full  scale.  To  work 
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to  tliese  ideals  is  proving  a much  more  tedious  and  protracted  task 
tlian  I at  first  anticipated,  but  we  have  good  hopes  of  either  justifying 
the  attempt  or  at  least  of  pointing  the  way  to  still  more  ambitious 
endeavours. 

“ As  the  result  of  one  winter’s  work  by  myself  and  another  with  the 
help  of  a trained  artist,  Mr.  J.  S.  Unwin,  the  tomb  of  Thotemheb  (Ho.  45) 
has  been  copied  (and  will  I hope  be  published  next  year  in  colour) ; two- 
thirds  of  the  tomb  of  Nekht  (Ho.  52)  have  also  been  completed  in  colour 
to  full  scale,  and  a great  deal  of  work  has  been  done  in  the  tombs  of 
Userhat  (Ho.  51)  and  Amenhetep-sa-se  (Ho.  75).  I expect  to  have 
assistance  again  this  winter,  and  besides  ’completing  the  tombs  in  hand 
to  make  a beginning  on  those  of  Qenamen  (Ho.  93)  and  Pu-em-ra. 
Hence  a few  years  should  see  complete  facsimile  publications  of  these 
Theban  tombs  in  the  hands  of  those  who  are  interested  in  vivid  records 
of  the  life  and  feeling  of  an  ancient  world.  Copies  of  other  tombs  in 
this  spacious  field  are  promised  by  other  hands,  so  that  the  story  of  the 
Theban  necropolis  bids  fair  to  find  before  long  a full  and  adequately 
illustrated  edition.” 


Erom  M.  Lefebvee  we  have  received  the  following  communication : — 

“ Vous  savez  que  MM.  Haville  et  Ayrton  ont  travaille,  pour  le 
compte  de  I’Egypt  Exploration  Fund,  dans  le  necropole  d’Abydos,  comme 
aussi  Mr.  Garstang,  qui  a continue  cet  hiver  les  fouilles  entreprises  depuis  ' 
plusieurs  annees  au  nom  de  Tlnstitut  Archeologique  de  Liverpool.  La 
Mission  Americaine,  dirigee  par  Mr.  Lythgoe,  a poursuivi  des  travaux  a 
r Oasis  de  Khargeh,  et  M.  Gayet  a repris  son  exploration  methodique  des 
cimetieres  d’Antinoe.  Au  Fayoum,  M.  le  Dr.  Zucker  a fouilld  quelques 
maisons  de  I’antique  Philadelphie : il  en  a retire  une  bonne  collection  de 
papyrus,  destines  au  Musee  de  Berlin.  Moi-meme  j’ai  eu  la  bonne  fortune 
de  recueillir  dans  cette  meme  Philadelphie  (grace  aux  collaborateurs  bien 
involontaires  du  Service  des  Antiquites,  les  sehakliin)  un  plein  panier  de 
documents  d’epoque  romaine,  transcrits  sur  papyrus  avec  une  encre  qui 
malheureusement  n’etait  pas  indeUbile ! 'A  Batn-Herit  (Theadelphie) 
j’ai  recherche  et  trouve  un  temple  grec  jouissant  du  droit  d’asile,  dont 
I’existence  m’avait  ete  revelee  par  un  decret  de  Berenice  IV,  grave  sur 
deux  belles  stMes,  qui  sont  aujourd’hui  conservees  au  Musee  du  Caire. 
Voilii,  je  crois,  les  seuls  faits  interessants  de  la  derniere  saison  archeologique 
dans  la  Moyenne  Egypte,  d’Abydos  au  Fayoum.” 
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Mr.  Quibell  writes  as  follows  : — 

“ The  Jeremias  monastery  occupied  the  whole  winter  of  1908-9  except 
the  time  given  to  clearing,  dismounting  and  packing  two  mastabas  for 
Chicago.  Of  these,  one  ISTeteruser  (Mar.  Mast.  D.)  was  known  before 
the  other,  Unasankh,  a large  tomb  with ' second-rate  reliefs  but  of  very 
massive  masonry,  was  found  by  us  just  south  of  the  S.AV.  corner  of  the 
Step  Pyramid  temenos.  Both  were  bought  by  Mr.  Ayer  for  the  Field 
Columbia  Museum.  The  task  of  planning,  packing,  etc.,  of  these  tombs 
took  a good  part  of  each  day  for  three  months,  but  there  is  little  in  this 
work  of  interest  to  the  Eeport. 

“ From  the  monastery  a great  number  of  capitals,  pilaster  capitals, 
epitaphs,  decorated  blocks,  paintings  and  graffiti  from  the  walls  were 
brought  to  the  Museum.  In  character  they  were  the  same  as  those  of 
last  year.  One  novelty  was  a list  of  feast-days  with  the  allowance  of 
wine  for  each  day,  a complete  inscription  engraved  on  two  blocks  in  a 
doorway  S.  of  the  church.  A considerable  area — more  than  120  metres 
each  way — lias  now  been  cleared : it  is  quite  a village  that  the  visitor 
sees  as  he  mounts  from  the  Bedrashein  dyke  on  to  the  desert.  The  plan 
has  been  carefully  made.  It  is  a singular  maze : no  wall  is  straight,  no 
angle  is  a good  right  angle.  Most  doors  and  most  passages  seem  to 
have  been  blocked  at  some  time  or  other.  Buttresses  were  habitually 
built  to  prop  up  walls  that  threatened  to  fall.  Still  two  or  three  periods 
of  construction  can  generally  be  recognised,  the  best  work  being,  of 
course,  the  oldest. 

“ Another  church  was  found  this  year,  at  the  west  of  the  site ; it  must 
have  been  almost  subterranean ; on  the  west  and  north  sides  the  level 
of  the  desert  was  much  higher  than  the  floor  of  the  church.  The  capitals 
were  all  of  one  type,  Corinthian,  and  apparently  older  than  those  of  the 
larger  church.  The  building  had  been  re-used  as  a funerary  church, 
probably  for  the  Archimandrites  ; tombs  were  built  of  brickwork  covered 
externally  (and  in  two  cases  internally  also)  with  marble.  Two  of  these 
tombs  were  in  the  haikal,  the  rest  along  the  north  and  west  walls. 

“ This  church  was  as  completely  ruined  as  the  one  first  found : it  was 
also  much  smaller,  and  did  not  produce  a great  harvest  of  inscribed 
blocks. 

“ One  graffito,  in  Arabic,  on  a pillar,  was  important  as  it  mentioned  a 
date, — the  year  349  a.h.  The  figures  are  the  modern  Arabic  figures  and, 
as  I am  informed  by  Prof.  Moritz,  by  far  the  earliest  known  instance  of 
their  use : the  date  is  important,  too,  as  showing  that  by  this  time  the 
monastery  was  in  ruins. 
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“The  largest  room  found  was  the  great  refectory,  a room  22  by 
13  metres  with  a small  chapel  to  the  S.E.,  once  separated  by  a wooden 
screen.  Only  on  one  side,  the  north,  was  much  of  the  wall  left ; here, 
however,  a late  buttress  had  preserved  the  lower  part  of  a large  picture 
representing  the  sacrifice  of  Isaac. 

“ The  floor  of  the  room  was  almost  untouched,  and  on  it  were  many 
inscriptions,  often  merely  names  with  the  prints  of  men’s  feet  in  the  stone. 
These  must  have  marked  the  place  where  the  brethren  stood  or  squatted  at 
meals. 

“ South  of  the  refectory  was  an  open  paved  yard,  and  re-used  in  the 
paving  were  several  epitaphs  bearing  dates  of  the  Vlllth  century. 

“ Against  the  H.  wall,  facing  south,  and  in  the  open  air  was  a pulpit, 
much  like  the  Arabic  mimbar  in  appearance  and  surely  its  ancestor. 
This  is  now  in  the  Museum. 

“ A series  of  cells  of  monks  were  found ; some  of  the  monks  seem  to 
have  had  more  than  one  room ; in  this  case  it  was  the  inner  room  that 
contained  the  prayer-niche  or  oratory. 

“ Lamps,  ostraca,  many  fragments  of  glass  and  wine-jar  seals  formed  the 
main  classes  of  small  antiquities.  There  were  some  coins,  of  Heraclius, 
Phocas,  Constantine  II.  and  of  the  earliest  Khalifate,  but  not  many,  and 
few  of  them  in  good  condition.  Of  written  papyrus  there  were  a few 
scraps,  nearly  all  Coptic,  two  or  three  Arabic ; but  in  one  room  were 
several  basketsful  of  clean,  unused  papyrus.” 


Mr.  Edgar  reports  from  Lower  Egypt : — 

“ As  regards  my  district  there  are  three  important  excavations  going  on 
at  present,  the  American  at  Licht,  the  British  at  Mit  Eahineh,  and  the 
German  at  the  pyramid- temple  of  Khephren.  The  French  Institute  is 
also  preparing  to  work  its  concession  at  San.  Apart  from  the  above  there 
has  been  little  to  record,  at  least  up  to  the  time  when  I went  on  leave.  A 
private  excavation  near  the  Sphinx,  under  the  superintendence  of  Ahmed 
Bey  Kamal,  ended  in  the  discovery  of  a Vth  Dynasty  tomb  belonging  to  a 
queen  or  princess  of  the  family  of  Khephren  and  containing  some  damaged 
statues.  We  have  had  a few  good  sebaJch  finds  at  Zawiet  Bazin,  Mit 
Eahineh  and  other  places,  but  nothing  of  first-rate  interest.  About  half- 
a-dozen  small  sites  in  the  Delta  have  been  excavated  under  our  direction — 
Kom  Delinga,  Eamses,  Tell  Om  el  Qatla  and  others — for  settling  whether 
certain  pieces  of  ground  were  worth  retaining  or  for  some  such  reason : 
results  were  negative.” 
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h.  Memoirs  and  Reports. 

Lower  Nubia,  D.  Eandall  MacIver  and  C.  L.  Woolley  describe  the 
results  of  excavation  in  the  district  just  above  Korosko.  A fortress  was 
excavated  near  Amada  which  is  considered  to  be  “ the  residence  of  a 
Nubian  chief  of  the  time  of  the  XVIIIth  Dynasty.”  The  peculiar  black- 
topped  burnished  haematitic  ware  was  in  full  use  at  that  time  in  Nubia. 
Mr.  H.  L.  Mercer,  of  Doylestoun,  Pennsylvania,  has  succeeded  in 
reproducing  the  pottery,  and  describes  his  method : the  black  rim  is 
obtained  by  burying  the  edge  of  the  pot,  turned  upside  down,  in  sawdust 
in  an  open  furnace ; the  sawdust  lighting  late  and  burning  slowly  with 
smoke  carbonises  the  rim  as  far  as  it  reaches.  Eifled  cemeteries  near  to 
the  fort  produced  objects  of  all  types,  ranging  from  those  which  belong  to 
the  1st  Dynasty  in  Egypt  down  to  those  of  Eomano-Nubiau  age.  The 
last  period  was  well  illustrated  by  a village  and  cemetery  at  Shablul,  a 
little  further  north,  where  the  hitherto  unknown  type  of  decorated  pottery 
which  characterises  it  was  found  in  abundance.  The  more  important 
graves,  of  crude  brick,  were  found  in  enclosures,  and  contained  vases  and 
other  objects  in  pottery,  bronze  and  glass,  sandstone  slabs  and  altars 
sculptured  or  inscribed  in  cursive  Lleroitic,  and  curious  statues  representing 
the  soul,  human  in  front,  but  with  bird’s  wings  and  body  at  the  back.  The 
date  appears  to  Ee  between  the  1st  century  B.c.  and  the  lITrd  century  a.d. 
The  whole  find  is  highly  interesting  as  being  the  first  considerable 
illustration  of  the  burial  customs  and  the  smaller  antiquities  of  Nubia 
under  the  Meroitic  kings,  whose  pyramids  and  temples  have  long  been 
known.  The  remarkable  pottery  of  the  time  is  fully  treated  in  a special 
chapter.  Another  chapter,  contributed  by  the  present  writer,  treats  of 
Meroitic  inscriptions,  and  offers  some  new  evidence  regarding  the 
equivalence  of  the  hieroglyphic  and  cursive  modes  of  writing,  and  a 
provisional  table  of  the  two  alphabets  {Areika,  vol.  I.  of  the  Coxe 
Expedition  published  by  the  University  of  Pennsylvania). 

Dr.  Eeisner  in  the  3rd  Bulletin  brings  down  the  record  of  the 
Areliaeological  Survey  of  Nubia  to  the  end  of  1908.  At  that  date  the 
Survey  (which  is  intended  to  be  continued  only  as  far  as  Korosko)  had 
reached  about  55  miles  south  of  Shellal,  to  a few  miles  south  of  Gerf 
Husen.  Here,  after  the  barren  region  of  Kalabsha,  cemeteries  were  again 
abundant.  The  remains  were  uniform  with  those  found  in  the  preceding 
year.  There  is  a curious  absence  of  datable  remains  belonging  to  the  age 
between  the  New  Kingdom  and  the  Ptolemies. 
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The  4th  Bulletin  covering  the  quarter  from  January  to  March  1909, 
is  partly  the  work  of  Dr.  Eeisner,  partly  of  Mr.  C.  M.  Firth,  who,  since 
the  resignation  of  the  former,  has  undertaken  the  continuation  of  the 
Survey.  The  point  reached  is  now  a little  way  south  of  Koshtamna, 
65  miles  from  Shellal,  and  only  about  45  miles  remain  to  be  explored. 
There  are  traces  of  continuous  occupation,  but  the  cemeteries  in  the  high 
alluvium  have  been  denuded  b}'  sehhahhin  at  different  periods,  and  only 
a few,  notably  a large  Christian  cemetery,  have  been  preserved  by  drifted 
sand.  Dr.  Elliot  Smith’s  report  lays  stress  on  the  gradual  change  of 
population  through  negro  intermixture  resulting  in  a homogeneous  negroid 
race  by  the  time  of  the  Middle  Kingdom.  The  negroes  were  small  and 
with  short  skulls,  possibly  related  to  the  Nubas  of  Kordofan;  but  an 
extremely  long-skulled  race  of  negroes  appeared  in  late  times,  and  a big 
and  tall  Dinka-like  tribe  in  the  Ptolemaic  age. 


Prof.  Maspero  has  issued  the  first  part  of  a collection  of  reports  on  the 
temples  that  are  to  be  submerged  in  Kubia  {Temples  immerges  de  la  Nuhie) 
with  plates  reproduced  from  old  works  showing  their  condition  at  various 
dates,  and  an  account  of  the  work  of  consolidation  as  far  as  it  has  gone  at 
present.  This  report  begins  in  the  south  at  Amada  and  reaches  as  far  as 
Tafa  in  the  north.  (A  letter  from  Mr.  Somers  Clarke  containing  some 
very  severe  strictures  on  the  work  of  the  Department  of  Antiquities  upon 
the  temples  of  Kubia  is  printed  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries,  vol.  xxii.  p.  302.) 

Philae.  The  Ministry  of  Public  Works  has  issued  A Report  on  the 
Temples  of  Philae  made  in  1907  after  five  immersions,  showing  the 
work  of  consolidation  and  conservation  carried  out  in  1901  and  1902 
(report  by  Mr.  Ball),  the  state  of  the  buildings  in  1907  (report  by 
Mr.  Eichmond),  and  chemical  investigations  of  the  stone  soil  and  water  (by 
Mr.  A.  Lucas).  It  is  illustrated  with  fourteen  elaborate  plans  and  sections 
and  elevations  to  show  the  foundations  and  the  underpinning  of  1902. 
Especial  attention  was  given  to  the  possibility  of  the  stone  deteriorating. 
Beyond  a slight  disintegration  of  the  surface,  due  to  the  presence  of  salts 
which  are  gradually  Avorking  themselves  out  of  the  stone,  there  is  no  fear 
on  that  score.  There  has  been  no  settlement  of  masonry  in  any  part ; but 
boats  colliding  with  the  walls  injure  the  sculptures  and  even  displace 
blocks.  It  is  recommended  that  booms  be  placed  as  a safeguard.  The 
pointing  of  the  joints  with  cement  was  unsatisfactory,  the  cement  having 
deteriorated  and  fallen  out  in  many  cases.  But  it  is  stated  that  this 
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pointing  is  useless,  since  the  water  soaks  through  the  blocks  of  stone 
completely  in  a month  of  submersion.  There  is  no  current  at  Philae  when 
the  water  is  high  enough  to  reach  the  temples.  A serious  question  is 
whether  the  roof  blocks  will  prove  strong  enough  to  bear  the  additional 
11  per  cent,  of  weiglit  upon  them  resulting  from  saturation. 

M.  Maspero  prints  a report  on  the  condition  of  Philae  in  the  following 
winter,  and  on  some  minor  repairs  by  M.  Barsanti,  especially  at  a 
dangerous  place  at  the  western  quay.  Here  the  current  is  strong  and  the 
wind  raises  waves  which  beat  against  the  quay  wall  while  there  is  the 
pressure  of  a vast  weight  of  material  at  the  back  causing  some  displacement. 
Ann.  ix.  208. 

PiEDESiYA.  The  temple  of  Sety  I.,  which  would  he  better  described 
as  of  Wady  A.bad,  with  many  inscriptions  in  hieroglyphic  and  Greek. 
Weigall,  Ann.  ix.  71. 

Thebes.  West  Bank.  Weigall  describes  the  admirable  work  which  he 
has  done  for  the  preservation  of  the  tombs  in  the  necropolis  of  Shebh  abd 
el  Qurna  and  El  Assasif.  By  means  of  an  enclosure  wall  he  has  brought 
both  malicious  and  mercenary  plunderers  within  the  effective  reach  of  the 
law,  has  continued  the  fixing  of  iron  doors  to  the  tombs,  and  above  all  has 
interested  the  inhabitants  in  their  preservation.  Ann.  ix.  118. 

Petrie  in  Qurna  records  his  fruitful  explorations  at  Thebes  during  two 
months  of  last  winter,  from  Dec.  9 to  Eeb.  8.  A rough  survey  was  made 
of  the  hills  and  valleys  north  of  Deir  el-Bahari.  A shrine,  thought  to  be 
of  Thoth,  placed  on  a very  high  peak,  was  found  to  have  been  of  the  king 
Sankhkere ; it  was  perhaps  a cenotaph,  and  is  connected  by  Prof.  Petrie 
with  the  red-festival  of  the  king.  A XVIIth  Dynasty  burial  of  a woman 
was  found  intact,  with  feathered  coffin,  interesting  furniture  and  gold 
jewellery.  A new  temple  site  of  the  time  of  Kameses  II.  was  identified 
and  many  other  details  of  plans,  paintings  and  sculptures  of  various  tombs 
are  recorded.  From  Dra’  abuT  Nega  come  stelae  of  the  Xlth  Dynasty, 
including  one  of  distinct  historical  value  mentioning  a battle  of  Antef 
with  “ the  (Heracleopolitan)  House  of  Khety,”  fought  in  the  nome  of  This. 
An  interesting  survival  is  shown  in  the  modern  “ soul-houses  ” dedicated  at 
a shekh’s  tomb.  Dr.  Walker  contributes  a chapter  on  the  inscriptions  to 
this  very  important  volume. 

A volume  of  the  Cairo  Catalogue  by  Mr.  Quibell  is  devoted  to  the 
Tomh  of  Yuaa  and  TJmiu,  the  parents  of  Queen  Taia.  Many  of  the  objects 
had  been  previously  figured  in  Mr.  Theodore  Davis’  publication  of  1907. 
Dr.  Elliot  Smith,  describing  the  mummies,  states  that  that  of  Yuaa  is 
probably  the  most  perfect  example  known  of  the  embalmer’s  art  at  the 
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best  period.  His  mummy  suggested  a possible  foreign  (Levautine)  origin, 
while  that  of  Tliuiu  has  nothing  to  distinguish  it  from  an  Egyptian. 
Mr.  Lucas  gives  analyses  of  various  metals  and  other  substances. 

Mr.  Theodore  Davis’  publication  this  year  is  entitled  The  Tomb  of 
Siptah,  th,e  Monkey  Tomb,  and  the  Gold  Tomb.  Mr.  Davis  relates  the 
discovery  of  the  tombs;  Prof.  Maspero  writes  of  king  Siptah  and  his 
queen  Taouosrit  who  was  afterwards  queen  of  his  successor,  Sety  II. 
Mr.  Ayrton  describes  the  excavations  and  M.  Daressy  the  objects  found, 
including  the  fine  gold  and  silver  jewellery  of  Taouosrit. 

Kiiawalid  near  Abutig.  Excavation  in  the  necropolis.  Lefbbvre, 
Ann.  ix.  158. 

Gamhud.  Excavation  in  the  necropolis  which  was  discovered  by  the 
Arabs  in  1907,  worked  by  Smolenski  and  then  by  himself.  Kamal, 
Ann.  ix.  1. 

Oases.  H.  J.  L.  Beadnell’s  An  Egyptian  Oasis  is  a valuable 
description  of  the  Oasis  of  Kharga  by  a geologist  who  has  made  a special 
study  of  its  ancient  and  modern  water  supply.  Mr.  Beadnell  discovered 
deposits  proving  the  existence  of  a lake  there  down  to  Eoman  times, 
and  figures  antiquities  found  in  and  below  them.  He  suggests  that  the 
lake  may  have  been  the  result  of  borings  for  water.  An  interesting 
account  is  given  of  the  artesian  wells  of  Eoman  age  or  perhaps  earlier,  and 
of  the  remarkable  conduit-galleries  cut  in  the  sandstone  at  a great  depth 
below  the  surface. 

A.  B.  Buckley  of  the  Irrigation  Department  describes  a many- 
chambered  tomb  which  he  found  in  1908  at  Banitti  in  the  Baharia  Oasis. 
The  chambers  are  painted  and  inscribed.  Only  a few  scraps  were  copied 
at  the  time,  but  it  appears  to  be  safe  from  spoliation.  Ann.  ix.  259. 

Atfih.  Tomb  with  inscribed  sarcophagus.  Kamal,  Ann.  ix.  113. 

Excavation  of  some  tumuli  in  the  Wady  el-Kittan  at  a well  20  miles  in 
the  desert  east  of  Atfih : nothing  was  found  but  mutilated  skeletons. 
Covington,  Ann.  ix.  97. 

Bedrashen.  The  results  of  the  first  season’s  work  of  the  British  School 
on  the  great  site  of  Memphis  are  published  by  Professor  Petrie  in  his 
memoir  Memphis  I.  Interesting  sculptures,  stelae  and  small  antiquities  of 
many  ages  were  found  in  the  ruins  of  the  great  temple  of  Ptah  and  a 
temple  of  Menneptah  discovered  in  the  foreign  quarter  of  the  city.  The 
first  chapter  enumerates  the  buildings  recorded  to  have  existed  in 
Memphis.  In  the  plates  are  included  some  inscriptions  and  pottery  from 
the  previous  season’s  work  at  Athribis  and  Eifa. 

Saqqara.  Mr,  J.  E,  Quibell  has  published  the  second  volume  of  his 
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Excavations  at  Saqqara  (1906-1907),  with  64  large  plates.  Monuments  of 
the  Vth  Dynasty  and  of  the  Heracleopolite  period,  a richly  furnished  grave 
of  the  Xllth  Dynasty,  various  remains  of  the  New  Kingdom,  and  the 
Coptic  monastery  of  St.  Jeremias  rewarded  his  researches  in  a corner  of 
this  strangely  varied  necropolis-site.  A small  demotic  papyrus  is  shown 
on  PI.  XXXV. 

Abusir.  Dr.  Borchardt’s  memoir  on  the  temple  and  pyramid  of 
Neferarkere,  Das  Grabdenhnal  des  Konigs  Neferirhere,  shows  that  the 
temple  was  hastily  finished,  much  of  the  building  being  left  in  brick 
where  its  neighbours  have  stone.  The  most  interesting  find  was  of  the 
cores  and  other  remains  of  imitations  of  inlaid  golden  vessels  made  of 
sycamore  and  pine  wood  inlaid  with  glazed  hieroglyphs  and  ornaments. 
Many  contemporary  graffiti  on  the  blocks  are  published,  and  an  Aramaic 
tombstone. 

Giza.  Note  of  Eeisner’s  discovery  of  a brick  temple  or  gateway  to  the 
pyramid  of  Menkeure,  with  wonderful  statues  and  statuettes  of  the  king. 
Comptes  Rendus,  1908,  806. 

Cairo.  A quarry  without  inscriptions  in  the  Mokattam  hill  north  of 
the  citadel.  Kamal,  Ann.  ix.  90. 

Goshen,  etc.  J.  G.  Duncan,  who  excavated  with  Professor  Petrie  at 
Nagada  in  1894-5,  and  in  Goshen  in  1905-6,  describes  his  work  especially 
in  Goshen,  with  interesting  photographs  of  the  natives  and  their  ways 
and  of  the  objects  discovered : The  Exploration  of  Egypt  and  the  Old 
Testament. 

Burlos.  Mounds  between  Lake  Burlos  and  the  sea,  with  Egyptian 
inscriptions  naming  local  gods  and  places  found  at  Tell  el-Ash‘ar. 
Kamal,  Ann.  ix.  141. 

Alexandria.  The  results  of  the  excavations  of  the  Sieglin  Expedition 
in  the  necropolis  are  published  in  a sumptuous  monograph.  Die  Nelcropole 
von  Kdm-esch-Schuhdfa,  by  Th.  Schreiber  with  the  assistance  of  Bissing 
and  others.  This  locality  was  one  of  the  important  cemeteries  of  the  great 
city,  and  from  time  to  time  tombs  of  Christian  or  earlier  times  have  come 
to  light  in  it  only  to  be  destroyed  for  building  material.  The  scanty 
notices  of  travellers  and  archaeologists  are  here  collected  as  far  as  possible, 
and  the  provisional  reports  of  the  later  excavations  by  the  deceased  Botti 
are  reprinted  from  magazines  and  newspapers.  The  main  work  of  the 
Expedition  was  on  tombs  of  the  Eoman  age  with  mixed  Graeco-Egyptian 
funerary  scenes  and  sculpture. 
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Publication  of  Texts. 

Hieroglyphic. 

(a)  From  sites  in  Egypt,  etc. : — 

Argo.  Grcanite  table  of  offerings  of  Senusert  I.,  now  at  Merawi,  witli 
dedication  to  Horns  of  Nubyt.  Sayce,  P.S.B.A.  xxxi.  203. 

Wady  es  Sabu'a.  Chapel  of  Amenhotp  III.,  cleared  by  Mr.  Mond 
south  of  the  temple.  Maspero,  Ann.  ix.  184. 

Kalabsha.  Two  parallel  inscriptions  of  titles  of  Augustus  in  a chamber 
before  the  sanctuary.  Maspero,  Ann.  ix.  188. 

Tafa.  Inscription  of  the  19th  year  of  Taharqa  marking  his  passage 
to  the  south.  Weigall,  Ami.  ix.  105. 

Dehmid.  Stela  dated  in  reign  of  Amenemhe  III.  Weigall,  Ann. 
ix.  109. 

Aswan.  Gardiner  edits  from  his  own  complete  copies  the  interesting 
inscriptions  in  the  tomb  of  Sirenput,  prince  of  Elephantine.  A.Z.,  xlv.  123. 

Khattara.  Stela  of  Hatshepsut  and  Tethmosis  III.,  with  quarry  near 
Khattara.  Weigall,  Ann.  ix.  110. 

Darau.  Six  stelae  of  the  Hew  Kingdom  naming  the  triad,  of  the 
cataracts,  id.  ih.  111. 

Ombos.  The  publication  of  the  temple,  begun  in  1895,  has  been  com- 
pleted by  the  issue  of  the  third  fascicule  of  Part  II.  of  Kom  Ombo  in  de 
Morgan’s  Catalogue  des  monuments  et  inscriptions  de  Vjtgyptc  antigue. 
Monuments  and  sculptures  recorded  earlier,  but  now  lost,  are  enumerated 
in  the  appendix,  where  also  are  to  be  found  inscriptions  and  graffiti  in 
Greek  and  demotic,  and  various  blocks,  etc.,  that  could  not  be  restored  to 
their  original  situation. 

SiLSiLA.  Graffito  of  Asu-ankh  (Asu  in  a cartouche)  at  Shebaika. 
Weigall,  Ann.  ix.  Short  inscription  on  a tomb  at  Kayug.  Maspero, 
ib.  187.  Both  of  these  places  lie  between  Silwa  and  Silsila. 

Edfu.  Stela  with  full  titles  of  a second  king  named  Dedmosi. 
Barsanti,  Ann.  ix.  1.  Fragment  of  statuette  of  Senmut.  Weigall 
ib.  106. 

Northern  Etbai.  About  thirty  graffiti  ranging  from  the  time  of  Khafre 
to  Sabaean  Greek  and  Coptic,  copied  in  May  1902.  Green,  P.S.B.A. 
xxxi.  247. 

El  Kab.  Inscriptions  naming  Tethmosis  III.  and  Eameses  II. ’s  vizier 
Neferronpi.  Weigall,  Ann.  ix.  108. 

Asfun.  Statuette  of  Tethmosis  III.,  id.  ib.  107. 
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Thebes.  Stela  of  a prince  Antef  found  many  years  ago,  from  a photo- 
graph at  Cairo.  Dakessy,  ih.  150.  Stela  of  tlie  daughter  of  a prince  of 
Libya,  dedicated  under  Amenartais.  Legeain,  ih.  277. 

East  Bank.  Inscription  at  Karnak  of  Osorkon,  high  priest  of  Ammon 
and  son  of  Takellothis  II.,  from  a new  copy  by  Sethe,  analysed  by 
Erman,  A.Z.,  xlv.  1.  It  appears  that  Osorkon  was  horn  at  El  Hibe  and 
worshipped  Ammon  there  while  Thebes  was  closed  to  him  by  a hostile 
party.  Eventually  he  won  his  way  to  Thebes  and  burnt  his  enemies 
with  fire. 

West  Bank.  Inscriptions  recently  brought  to  light  on  the  southern 
exterior  wall  of  Medinet  Habu.  Daressy,  Bulletin,  vi.  71.  Canopic  jars 
from  near  the  Ramesseum,  id.  Ann.  152. 

M.  Naville’s  publication  of  the  temple  of  Deir  el-Bahari  is  completed 
by  vol.  VI.,  containing  the  sculptures  of  the  Lower  Colonnade  with  the 
interesting  scene  of  the  transport  of  tlie  obelisks  and  some  fragments  from 
the  Upper  Court;  also  drawings  of  a typical  set  of  objects  from  the 
foundation  deposits  of  the  temple,  and,  finally,  Mr.  Somers  Clarke’s 
architectural  description  of  the  whole  structure  with  a restoration  and 
many  plans. 

The  first  volume  of  the  Xlth  Dynasty  temple  at  Deir  el-Bahari  by 
Naville,  Hall  and  Ayrton,  is  reviewed  by  Andersson,  Sphinx,  xii.  72. 

Text  of  the  sandstone  stela  in  the  temple  of  Ahmesnefretere  (Lord 
Northampton’s  excavations)'  to  complete  the  publication.  Spiegelberg, 
A.Z.  xlv.  87. 

COPTOS.  Stela  of  the  New  Kingdom.  Weigall,  Ann.  ix.  112. 

El  Amarna.  Mr.  N.  de  G.  D.avies’  publication  of  the  Rock  Tomhs  of 
El  Amarna  is  now  completed  with  the  issue  of  vol.  VI.,  containing  the 
tombs  of  Parennefer,  Tutu  and  Ay.  An  index  of  cross  references  and  a 
general  index  of  tombs  are  provided.  The  representations  of  the  palace 
are  discussed  in  an  appendix.  The  Royal  Tomb,  which  is  some  miles 
distant  in  the  desert,  and  has  not  been  included  in  this  series,  can  be 
found  in  the  memoir  of  the  French  Institut,  entitled  Les  Monuments  dto 
culte  d’ Atonon. 

Sharona.  Inscriptions  from  re-used  blocks  of  a temple  of  Ptolemy  I. 
at  Kum  el-Ahmar,  and  a scarab  and  coffin  naming  Osiris  lord  of  Mer. 
Smolenski,  Ann.  ix.  3,  94. 

Ahnas.  Long  inscription  from  an  altar  of  Sheshonk  I.,  for  the  re-endow- 
ment of  the  temple  of  Harshafe  with  365  cattle  contributed  by  various 
persons  and  villages.  Kamal  and  Maspero,  Rec.  de  Trav.  xxxi.  33. 

Saqqara.  Long  inscription  of  Nekhtharheb  relating  his  constnrction 
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of  a temple  of  Apis,  found  by  Quibell  re-used  in  the  monastery  of 
S.  Jeremias.  Daressy,  Ann.  ix.  154. 

Good  progress  has  been  made  by  Prof.  Sethe  with  his  edition  of  the 
Pyramid  Texts,  Die  Altaegyptiselien  Pyramidentexte.  The  fourth  part 
reaches  nearly  to  the  end  of  Pepy  I.  with  the  parallel  texts. 

Giza.  Various  inscriptions  dating  from  the  IVth  Dynasty  and 
onwards.  Kamal,  Ann.  ix.  85. 

Cairo.  Fragments  of  inscriptions  built  into  edifices  in  the  city. 
Daressy,  ib.  139. 

PiTHOM.  Lid  of  sarcophagus  of  Uzahorresne.  Cl£dat,  ih.  211. 

(5)  From  Museums  : — 

Cairo.  Twenty-three  more  chapters  of  the  religious  texts  from  Middle 
Kingdom  coffins,  bringing  the  total  to  75.  Lacau,  Pee.  de  Tran.  xxxi.  10. 

Sixty-four  stelae  of  the  New  Empire  described  and  photographed. 
Lacau,  At'eles  du  Noitvel  Empire,  fasc.  I.  in  the  Catalogue. 

Thirty  coffins  from  the  second  find  of  Deir  el-Bahari  made  in  1891. 
Chassinat,  La  seeonde  trouvaille  de  Deir  el-Bahari  {Sar cophages),  Tome  I. 
fasc.  i.,  in  the  Catalogue. 

M.  Maspero  has  himself  undertaken  the  sarcophagi  of  the  Persian 
and  Ptolemaic  periods  for  the  Catalogue.  The  first  part  has  been  issued, 
containing  descriptions  and  photographs  of  three  of  these  elaborate  monu- 
ments covered  with  long  hieroglyphic  texts.  Samcophages  des  epoques 
Fersane  et  Ptolemaique. 

Eome.  Stela  in  the  Vatican  with  text  of  the  book  of  “wandering 
through  eternity  ” (Durchwandeln  der  Ewigkeit),  edited  by  Wreszynski, 
A.Z.  xlv.  111. 

Leyden.  The  stelae  of  the  Middle  Kingdom,  fifty-three  in  number, 
photographs  with  description  and  indices  by  Dr.  Boeser  : Beschreibung 
der  Aegyptischen  Sammlung,  Denkmdler  des  Mittleren  Peiches,  1st  Abth. 
Stelen. 

(c)  General : — 

Two  more  parts  of  the  historico-biographical  documents  of  the  XVIIIth 
Dynasty,  dating  from  the  reign  of  Tethmosis  HI.  in  the  series  of  the 
Berlin  Urkunden  des  Aegyptischen  Altertliums  {Abth.  iv.  heft  14,  15). 

Hieratic. 

A.  H.  Gardiner  edits  the  fifth  volume  of  the  Hieratische  Papyrus  of  the 
Berlin  Museum,  containing  the  Story  of  Sinuhi  and  the  fragment  of  a 
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Story  of  a Herdsman  from  the  great  papyrus  of  Berlin  and  the  new  text  of 
the  former  discovered  amongst  the  Eamesseum  papyri.  These  are  given 
in  photograph  with  excellent  transliteration  and  translation,  and  are 
accompanied  by  some  sheets  correcting  the  fourth  volume  necessitated  by 
the  discovery  of  some  more  fragments  from  the  new  text  of  the  Eloquent 
Peasant. 

The  same  scholar  gives  us  an  elaborate  edition  of  a papyrus  in  Leyden 
under  the  title  The  Admonitions  of  an  Egyptian  Sage.  The  papyrus  was 
published  in  facsimile  many  years  ago  by  Leemans.  The  text,  which  is  a 
New-Kingdom  copy  of  an  earlier  composition,  is  • corrupt  and  very 
difficult,  but  is  of  special  interest  owing  to  the  view  of  Dr.  L.A.NGE  that  it 
contained  a kind  of  Messianic  prophecy.  This  view  had  received  a good 
deal  of  acceptance.  After  minute  study  Gaedinee  is  able  to  interpret  a 
large  part  of  it,  and  concludes  that  it  is  not  prophetic,  but  rather  a 
primitive  moral  or  philosophical  writing,  pointing  out  in  a naif  way  to  its 
readers  the  lessons  of  history  after  some  disaster  had  befallen  the  land. 
The  Hyksos  invasion  or  the  earlier  misfortunes  between  the  Vlth  and  the 
Xlth  Dynasties  may  have  been  the  occasion  of  it.  Gaedinee’s  work, 
which  comprises  a transcript  of  the  whole  text  into  hieroglyphic  (and 
photograph  of  one  page  of  the  original),  with  tran.slation  and  commentary, 
is  an  important  contribution  to  the  history  of  Egyptian  literature.  At  the 
end  is  given  another  pliilosophical  text  dating  from  the  Xllth  Dynasty, 
the  copy  being  not  later  than  the  XVIIIth  Dynasty,  transcribed  from 
the  writing-board  Xo.  5645  in  the  British  Museum. 

Mr.  Gaedinee  also  publishes  a letter  belonging  to  the  group  treated  in 
Spiegelbeeg’s  Correspondance  du  temps  des  rois-pretres,  of  the  time  of  the 
XXIst  Dynasty.  P.S.B.A.  xxxi.  5. 

Writing  tablet  in  the  Moie-Beyce  collection  at  Edinburgh  inscribed 
with  a contract  of  year  5 of  Amenhotp  II. : with  note  on  the  length  of  the 
reign  as  indicated  by  the  monuments.  Geiffith,  P.S.B.A.  xxx.  272, 
xxxi.  42. 

Demotic. 

Prof.  Spiegelbeeg  has  published  the  Catalogue  of  the  great  Cau-o 
collection  of  demotic  papyri.  Die  demotischen  Papyrus,  in  two  thick 
volumes,  one  consisting  of  photographic  facsimiles  on  146  plates,  the 
other  of  translations  and  useful  indices.  The  most  notable  items  are  a 
group  of  early  papyri  of  the  age  of  Tirhaka  from  Memphis ; the  famous 
story  of  Khamois,  including  some  fragments  of  a new  text ; fragments  of  a 
coloured  plan  of  Aphroditopolis  (Gebelen) ; two  fragmentary  manuals 
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containing  lists  of  deities,  localities,  proper  names,  etc.  Eeviewed  by 
WiLCKEN,  Archiv  v.  228. 

The  same  scholar  has  edited  the  small  collection  of  demotic  papyri  in 
Brussels  {Dio  dcmolischcn  Papyrus  des  Miosees  royaux  du  cinquantcnaire). 
They  are  seven  in  number,  legal  documents  of  the  time  of  Amasis  I., 
Philadelphus  and  Bliilometor,  and  usefully  supplement  the  texts  in  other 
collections. 

Two  demotic  mortgage  contracts  in  the  British  Museum,  one  with  long 
Greek  docket  already  published  by  Kenyon,  with  transcript  of  a third 
already  published  in  the  Strassburg  collection.  Spiegelberg,  Pec  de  Trav. 
xxxi.  91. 

Spiegelberg’s  Dcmotisclie  Papyrus  von  dor  Insol  Elephantine  is  reviewed 
by  Griffith,  Gbiting.  Gel.  Anz.  1909,  83,  by  Wilcken,  Archiv  v.  200,  and 
the  Papyrus  Lihbey,  by  Wilcken,  ib.  230. 

Funerary  stela  at  Berlin  recording  before  Osiris  the  murder  of  an 
innocent  man;  another  at  Strassburg -and  two  stelae  at  Copenhagen, 
one  of  which  contains  a portion  of  a contract  with  the  priesthood  of  a 
temple  in  the  Fayum,  the  other  being  bilingual.  Spiegelberg,  A.Z. 
xlv.  97. 

The  Catalogue  of  the  Demotic  Papyri  in  the  John  Bylands  Library  at 
Manchester,  which  has  long  occupied  the  present  writer,  has  at  length 
appeared  in  three  volumes  of  (1)  photographic  facsimiles,  (2)  supplementary 
hand  copies  of  the  earlier  and  more  obscure  texts,  and  (3)  translations  and 
commentaries  with  indices.  The  collection  is  especially  rich  in  early 
documents,  and  contains  also  good  examples  of  Ptolemaic  texts  from 
Thebes  and  Gebelen  and  of  Ptoman  bilingual  papyri  from  the  Fayum. 
The  early  documents  comprise  papyri  of  the  age  of  Psammetichus  I., 
Amasis  I.  and  Darius.  To  the  last  reign  belongs  a very  interesting 
petition  of  a priest  at  El  Hibeh,  25  pages  long  and  practically  perfect.  In 
the  third  volume  are  printed  an  analysis  of  all  the  available  early 
material  in  demotic  and  in  the  “ abnormal  hieratic  ” which  preceded  demotic 
at  Thebes  and  in  the  Ethiopian  period,  and  various  philological  and  other 
dissertations.  The  indices  comprise  not  only  proper  names,  etc.,  but  also 
the  demotic  words  and  groups  occurring  in  the  Eylands  papyri. 

The  edition  of  the  great  demotic  magical  papyrus  by  Griffith  and 
Thompson  has  been  completed  by  the  publication  of  the  glossary, 
containing  over  1,100  words  and  numerous  special  indices.  The  demotic 
magical  papyrus  of  London  and  Leiden,  vol.  III.  Indices. 

Edition  of  the  Dodgson  Papyrus,  once  thought  to  have  been  a document 
concerning  early  Christianity,  in  reality  warnings  to  persons  who  neglected 
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Osiris  worship  at  Elephantine.  It  apparently  belongs  to  the  Ptolemaic 
age.  Ge[Ffitit,  P.S.B.A.  xxxi.  100. 

Marriage  contract  in  the  Moie-Beyce  collection  made  under  an  early 
Ptolemy,  with  comparison  of  similar  demotic  documents  of  the  same  age, 
names  of  eponymous  priests,  etc.  Geiffith,  P.S.B.A.  xxxi.  47. 

Histoey. 

Eduaed  Meyee  has  completed  the  “ Erster  Band  ” of  the  new  edition 
of  his  Geschiclite  des  Alterthums.  The  old  Erster  Band,  which  covered 
the  whole  of  the  History  of  Antiquity  down  to  the  Persian  Empire  of 
Darius  I.,  has  been  enormously  enlarged.  The  Introduction,  in  which 
the  teachings  of  anthropology  were  summarised  in  25  pages,  now  occupies 
a separate  volume  of  250  pages,  published  in  1907.  The  second  part 
contains  the  history  only  to  the  sixteenth  century  B.C.,  and  has  au  index 
to  both  parts.  In  this  volume  the  history  of  Egypt  (to  the  end  of  the 
Hyksos  period)  occupies  300  pages  as  against  120  in  the  edition  of  1884, 
yet  without  much  enlargement  of  scale,  the  increase  of  size  being  almost 
entirely  due  to  the  vast  progress  of  discovery  during  a quarter  of  a 
century,  while  some  sections  are  naturally  abbreviated  from  the  same 
cause.  As  in  the  first  edition  the  history  is  written  as  a clear  narrative 
in  numbered  paragraphs,  having  references  to  special  questions  and 
sources  printed  in  smaller  type  at  the  end  of  each.  For  this  early 
portion  each  country  is  separately  treated.  Band  II.,  which  had  no 
existence  in  the  old  edition,  is  to  contain  the  later  history  down  to 
Darius,  corresponding  to  the  second  half  of  the  old  Band  I.  There  is  no 
need  to  insist  upon  the  importance  of  Meyee’s  great  work  for  Egyptology. 

Beeasted’s  History  of  the  Ancient  Egyptians  is  reviewed  by  Wiedemann, 
O.L.Z.  xi.  506. 

A popular  sketch  of  ancient  and  modern  Egypt  by  Kaysee  and  Eoloff, 
entitled  Aegypten  einst  und  jetzt,  has  reached  its  tlrird  edition,  and  is 
reviewed  by  Wiedemann,  O.L.Z.  xii.  306. 

Ze  Livre  des  rois  d' Egypte,  Tome  I,  by  H.  Gauthiee,  is  a careful  and 
very  substantial  collection  of  monumental  data  for  the  names  and  titles 
of  kings  and  other  royal  personages,  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  end  of 
the  XIVth  Dynasty,  with  alphabetic  index. 

Dr.  Budge,  in  The  Book  of  the  Kings  of  Egypt  (two  vols.  in  the  series  of 
Books  on  Egyp>t  and  Chaldaea),  has  published  a full  collection  of  royal 
names,  chiefly  for  popular  use,  but  with  references  to  the  sources. 

The  first  cartouche  of  the  kings  is  not  a doxology  of  Ee,  but  claims 
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divine  incarnation  for  the  king ; in  some  cases  the  founder  of  a dynasty 
seems  to  avoid  the  claim  intentionally  by  the  form  of  his  name. 
Muller,  O.L.Z.  xii.  1. 

A valuable  monograph  on  the  viziers  of  Ancient  Egypt,  die,  Viziere  des 
Pharaonen  Reiches,  by  A.  Weil,  is  an  elaborate  list  of  the  known  viziers 
extending  from  the  Illrd  Dynasty  to  the  Persian  epoch,  witli  their  titles 
and  genealogies,  reviewed  by  Muller,  O.L.Z.  xii.  79. 

Miss  M.  A.  Murray  has  compiled  an  Index  of  names  and  titles  of  the 
Old  Kingdom,  chiefly  from  Mariette’s  Mastalas  and  Lepsius’  Denlcmdler, 
with  interesting  analytical  tables  tending  to  show  the  relative  importance 
of  the  titles.  The  work,  which  is  admirably  autographed,  contains  also 
tables  of  deities  and  festivals  named  in  the  funerary  formulae. 

Note  on  the  title  written  with  the  harpoon,  Petrie,  Liverpool  Annals, 
I.  96. 

Legrain  has  begun  a very  valuable  piece  of  work,  a Repertoire 
genealogiqioe  ct  onomastique  dio  Musee  du  Gaire,  in  which  are  collected 
the  names  and  genealogies  obtainable  from  the  multitudinous  monuments 
in  that  Museum.  This  first  instalment  of  the  work,  which  is  intended 
eventually  to  extend  to  other  collections,  deals  with  the  XVIIth  and 
XVII Ith  Dynasties.  The  plan — genealogies  with  indices  of  names  and 
titles — and  the  material  execution  are  alike  admirable. 

The  same  authority  studies  the  meaning  of  the  epithet  ma  nen,  usually 
interpreted  as  “having  the  same  titles,”  on  the  celebrated  stela  of  Horpson 
and  elsewhere,  and  finds  some  obstacles  to  this  translation.  Rec.  de 
Trav.  xxxi.  1. 

A suggestion  which  has  been  made  that  Khasekhemui  is  to  be  identified 
with  Mena  cannot  be  upheld.  Legge,  P.S.B.A.  xxxi.  128. 

E.  Weill  has  written  an  important  and  useful  monograph  on  the 
Ilnd  and  Illrd  Dynasties,  collecting,  classifying  and  discussing  the 
monuments  and  inscriptions  which  may  be  attributed  to  this  period  or 
refer  to  personages  of  the  time.  Les  Origines  de  Viigypte  Pharaonique, 
Ire  partie,  la  IP  ct  la  dynasties  in  Annales  du  Musee  Guimet. 

On  the  Stone  of  Palermo  there  are  intervals  between  the  reigns ; in 
one  case  in  the  1st  Dynasty  the  interval  amounts  to  more  than  six 
weeks.  This  can  be  explained  by  the  mourning  for  the  dead  king  and 
the  preparations  necessary  to  the  formal  instalment  of  his  successor.  The 
Nile  levels  seem,  contrary  to  subsequent  practice,  to  have  been  registered 
according  to  their  distance  below  a fixed  point,  such  as  the  top  of  a quay 
wall,  instead  of  their  height  above  a certain  minimum.  Jequier,  Bidletin, 
vi.  59,  a valuable  contribution  to  the  subject. 
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Gauthier  finds  Zesemub  Teta  and  Uskaf  named  in  a Eamesside  tomb 
at  Saqqara,  and  discusses  the  Horus  name  of  Merenre,  a date  of 
Sesostris  III.  on  the  Philae  Koad,  the  name  of  the  first  king  of  the 
Xlllth  Dynasty  (Sekkem-taui-re  Ugaf),  and  the  genealogy  of 
Sebekhotp  III.  Bulletin,  v.  41. 

Lieblein  proposes  a rearrangement  of  the  princes  named  in  the  graffiti 
of  Hatnub.  Sphinx,  xii.  226. 

Correction  of  an  inscription  of  the  Xlth  Dynasty  in.  Cairo.  Daressy, 
Ann.  ix.  96. 

Block  from  Elephantine  with  the  names  and  figure  of  Sankhkere 
Menthotp.  Cledat,  Rec.  de  Trav.  xxxi.  64. 

A monument  from  Gebelen  attributed  to  a known  Sebekhotp  belongs 
in  reality  to  a king  otherwise  unknown.  Daressy,  Ann.  ix.  70. 

The  king  Merneferre  Ay,  known  from  scarabs  and  the  Turin  Papyrus, 
found  at  Karnak.  Legrain,  Ann.  ix.  271. 

Lieblein  would  identify  the  cartouche  in  the  Calendar  of  the  Papyrus 
Ebers  with  the  Hyksos  king  Bnon  or  Beon.  Sphinx,  xii.  155. 

Daressy  finds  the  names  of  the  queen  Tetasher  and  her  parents  on 
bandages  from  the  great  find  of  Deir  el-Bahari,  Ann.  ix.  137 ; and  pub- 
lishes the  inscriptions  of  a coffin  and  its  lid,  which  by  the  recognition  of 
the  former  in  the  magazines  of  the  Cairo  Museum  can  be  identified  as 
having  belonged  to  Kamosi,  and  suggests  that  they  may  have  been  found 
at  the  same  time  as  that  of  Ahhotp  ; il.  61.  He  also  proves  that  there 
was  only  one  queen  named  Ahmeshenttameh,  not  two  as  had  been 
supposed,  ih.  95. 

Legrain  fixes  the  date  of  the  Minmont  the  high  priest  of  Ammon  to  the 
reign  of  Ahmosi  L,  and  publishes  a cartouche  Tnfr  (sic)  associated  with 
Amenhotp  I.  etc.  on  a relief  of  the  XXIst  Dynasty,  and  a scarab  rudely 
engraved  with  the  name  of  a high  priest  of  Ammon  Xeferho.  Ann.  ix.  54. 

Cartouches  intended  to  represent  the  name  of  Sethos  I.  on  a coffin  of 
XXIst  Dynasty.  Daressy,  Ann.  ix.  31. 

Maspero,  reviewing  Olmstead’s  Western  Asia  in  the  Days  of  Sargon  of 
Assyria,  suggests  that  Shabako,  if  the  same  as  So,  might  have  been  a 
mercenary  soldier  in  the  service  of  Bocchoris.  Sphinx,  xii.  125. 

Chronology. 

Toffteen’s  Ancient  Cho'onology,  part  I.,  is  reviewed  by  Lieblein.  Sphinx, 
xii.  251. 

Legge  discusses  the  record  of  the  “ Coming  out  of  Sothis  ” and  adduces 
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astronomical  reasons  for  doubting  whether  it  can  be  the  heliacal  rising  of 
the  star.  A change  here  would  overthrow  all  the  astronomical  dating  in 
Egyptian  history.  Rec.  de  Travaux,  xxxi.  106. 

Geography. 

Steindorff  has  written  an  elaborate  and  interesting  memoir  on  the 
Egyptian  nomes  and  their  political  development.  He  considers  that  the 
symbols  of  the  nomes  are  not  tribal  badges,  but  simply  names  : they  often 
have  a direct  geographical  meaning,  while  in  other  cases  the  name  of  the 
nome  seems  derived  from  that  of  the  principal  city,  or  the  local  deity,  or 
some  famous  mythological  event.  He  also  rejects  the  view  that  the  nomes 
represent  tribal  districts,  preferring  to  see  in  them  administrative  divisions. 
He  traces  the  history  of  the  nomes  as  far  as  possible  from  the  earliest 
times  to  the  Ptolemaic  age,  and  points  out  that  the  Thebais  is  a very 
ancient  geographical  division,  but  that  Middle  Egypt  was  not  an  adminis- 
trative division  before  the  Koman  age.  Abli.  d.  K.  Sdclisischen  Gesellscliaft 
d.  Wissensdmften,  xxvii.  863. 

Captain  Lyons  has  written  a bulky  report  on  The  Cadastral  Survey  of 
Egypt  1892-1907,  with  a chapter  in  which  are  noted  the  available  records 
of  ancient  methods  of  surveying  in  Egypt. 

Foreign  Eelations. 

In  Man,  1908,  no.  71,  Petrie  illustrates  the  terra-cotta  figures  and  heads 
which  he  has  found  at  Memphis  representing  different  races  of  the  Persian 
Empire. 

Europe.  An  able  and  informing  sketch  of  Minoan  civilisation  and  its 
connexion  with  Egypt  and  Palestine  has  been  written  by  H.  E.  Hall.  He 
looks  for  the  origins  of  Cretan  civilisation  to  Africa  rather  than  to  the 
north.  As  an  instance  of  the  interchange  of  ideas  he  states  that  in  his 
opinion  Egypt  borrowed  the  spiral  from  Crete  about  the  end  of  the  Old 
Kingdom  (=  Early  Minoan  III.),  while  the  glazing  of  pottery  was 
borrowed  from  Egypt  by  Crete,  yet  the  former  probably  took  over 
polychrome  glaze  from  Crete  again.  F.S.B.A.  xxxi.  135,  221. 

Keftiu  is  probably  Caphtor  modified  by  a foreign  tongue.  Spiegelberg, 
O.L.Z.  xi.  426. 

Following  up  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Apostolides  that  the  section  on  the 
Pyramid  Builders  in  the  Egyptian  History  of  Herodotus  has  been  accident- 
ally misplaced,  Petrie  shows  that  the  History  can  be  divided  by  a unit, 
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twelve  of  whicli  make  up  the  book,  suggesting  that  this  unit  may 
represent  the  contents  of  a single  roll ; and  that  the  section  in  question 
corresponds  approximately  to  one  of  these  units.  Journ.  of  Hell.  Stud. 
xxviii.  275. 

Asia  Minor,  etc.  A monograph  on  the  letter  of  Tushratta,  in  the 
Mitannian  language,  considered  to  be  Caucasian  and  allied  to  Hittite. 
F.  Bork,  MiWi.  d.  Vorderas.  GesellscTiaft,  1909,  1. 


Mesopotamia,  Syria,  Semites. 

Eg^jpt  in  Asia,  by  G.  Cormack,  is  an  attempt  to  bring  into  focus  the 
material  illustrating  the  relations  of  Egypt  with  Syria  from  internal  and 
external  sources.  The  author  is  not  an  Egyptologist. 

In  Tlie  Religion  of  Ancient  Palestine,  by  Stanley  A.  Cook  (a  small  but 
interesting  volume  dealing  with  Palestine  before  the  Exodus),  evidence 
from  Egyptology  takes  a prominent  place. 

Spiegelberg  publishes  four  new  Egyptian  representations  of  the  god 
Eesheph,  O.L.Z.  xi.  529. 

Sethe  recognises  the  name  of  Byhlos — Kebni  (later  Kepni) — in  the  Old 
Kingdom,  and  finds  a record  at  Elephantine  of  a voyage  thither  under  the 
Vlth  Dynasty ; he  also  recognises  the  name  for  the  ships  which  traded 
thither,  built  of  cedar  of  Lebanon,  and  connects  the  name  of  the  cedar  with 
a root  meaning  “ sigh  ” or  the  like,  and  would  identify  the  ipeUg  of  the 
Osiris  myth  with  the  cedar.  A.Z.  xlv.  7. 

The  same  scholar  points  out  the  earliest  occurrence  of  the  name  FnkJiu, 
“Phoenicians,”  in  a text  of  Dyn.  V.  A.Z.  xlv.  140. 

Burney  throws  out  the  interesting  suggestion  that  Ammuenshi  in  the 
Sinuhi  story  is  a name,  of  the  form  Amminadab,  etc.,  meaning  “ kinsman  of 
the  ass  ” (the  second  element  being  a Sumerian  word),  and  that  con- 
sequently he  may  have  been  sheikh  of  the  “ sons  of  Hamor  ” in  the  district 
of  Shechem.  Journ.  TIicol.  Studies,  x.  586. 

Max  Burchardt  in  Die  Altkanaanaischen  Fremdworte  und  Figennamcn 
in  Aegyptischen,  Erste  Teil,  analyses  fully  the  Egyptian  orthography  of  the 
Palestinian  names  and  words  from  the  abundant  collections  for  the  Berlin 
Dictionary  and  unpublished  material.  The  “ syllabic  ” writing  is  not  an 
attempt  to  render  vowels,  although  in  some  cases  it  indicates  whether  a 
consonant  is  or  is  not  followed  by  a vowel. 

Muller  suggests  that  viry,  as  the  name  of  a hoe,  is  a borrowed 
north-Semitic  word,  and  concludes  from  this  and  other  indications  that 
Syrian  civilisation  is  as  old  as  Egyptian.  O.L.Z.  xii.  107. 
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Thureau  Dangin  suggests  a rearraugement  of  the  Dynasties  of 
Babylonia  and  Assyria  contemporary  with  the  kings  of  Dyn.  XVIII. 
O.L.Z.  xi.  445. 

Prof.  Eerdmans  argues  thcat  the  Hebrews  are  distinct  from  the  Israelites; 
that  the  former,  the  Aperiu,  came  into  Egypt  under  Tethmosis  III.,  the 
latter  under  Siptah  c.  1205  B.c.  The  Exodus  is  placed  at  the  end  of  the 
XXth  Dynasty,  c.  1125  B.c.,  and  it  is  suggested  that  the  Syrian  ’rs  of  the 
Harris  Papyrus  is  probably  Joseph.  Expositor,  Sept.  1908. 

Lagier  discusses  the  theories  as  to  who  was  the  oppressor  of  the 
Hebrews  in  Egypt,  and  prefers  Eameses  II.  Etudes  par  les  Peres  de  la 
Compagnie  de  Jesus,  5 Apr.  1909,  p.  95. 

Spiegelberg  re-translates  the  passage  on  the  Merenptah  stele  referring 
to  the  Israelites,  making  Israel  a land  or  place,  not  a tribe.  O.L.Z.  xi.  403. 

The  recent  finds  of  Mr.  Macalister  at  Gezer  include  an  ivory  pectoral 
with  figure  of  king  Merneptah,  P.E.F.Q.S.,  1908,  280;  glazed  button  of 
Eameses  II.  ib.  286 ; ring  of  Shesha  and  scarabs,  ib.  pi.  iv ; Egyptian 
crouched  statuette  without  inscription,  ib.  1909,  98. 

Schumacher  and  Steuernagel  publish  a memoir  on  the  excavation  of  a 
site  near  Megiddo  in  1903-5,  with  many  Egyptian  finds  of  all  ages.  Tell 
el  Mutesellim,  Bd.  I.  with  atlas  of  plates. 

Das  Vorgebirge  am  NaJir  el  Kelb  is  a popular  account  by  Hugo  Winckler 
of  that  famous  pass  and  its  Egyptian  and  Assyrian  monuments,  in  the 
series  Der  alte  Orient. 

Articles  touching  on  the  route  of  the  Exodus,  the  name  Pihahiroth,  etc. 
Haupt.  O.L.Z.  xii.  245. 

C.  J.  Ball  interprets  an  inscription  in  Petrie’s  Sinai  on  a monument  of 
about  1500  b.c.  as  Phoenician,  giving  the  name  of  Ishtar,  P.S.B.A.  xxx. 
243.  But  Pilcher  shows  that  other  examples  referred  to  by  Petrie 
forbid  this  interpretation,  and  concludes  that  they  are  all  “ the  pastime  of 
some  Eliterate  person,”  probably  dating  long  after  the  abandonment  of 
the  mining  settlement,  ib.  xxxi.  38.  Sayce  compares  quarry  marks  and 
dissents  from  Mr.  Pilcher’s  explanation,  ib.  132. 

A surprising  find  has  been  made  by  Sachau  in  an  Aramaic  papyrus  ot 
the  Vth  century  B.c.  from  Elephantine.  This  contains  the  story  of  Ahikar, 
a personage  mentioned  in  the  book  of  Tobit  (Achiacharus) ; hitherto  the 
story  has  only  been  known  from  much  later  writings  of  the  Christian  period. 

Aramaic  ostracon  in  the  Cairo  Museum.  Sayce,  P.S.B.A.  xxxi.  154. 
Two  early  Aramaic  ostraca  at  Munich,  two  of  Ptolemaic  age  at  Strassburg, 
two  sherds  with  Phoenician  labels  at  Strassburg.  Lidzbarski,  EpJiemeris 
f..Sem.  Epigr.  iii.  19, 
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Haematite  seal  from  Egypt  with  name  of  a Semitic  lady  in  Aramaic. 
Clermont  Ganneau,  CM.  1909,  333. 

See  also  the  Abusir  discoveries  above,  p.  24. 

Albr.  Alt  has  written  a systematic  handbook  on  the  relations  of  Egypt 
with  Israel  under  the  kings  from  Solomon  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem 
by  Nebuchadnezzar  in  586.  The  author  is  not  an  Egyptologist,  but  appears 
to  be  thoroughly  competent  for  his  important  task.  Israel  und  Aegypten 
in  Kittel’s  Beitraege  zur  Wissenschaft  votn  A.T. 

Legrain  states  that  a cuneiform  sign  is  used  in  writing  a name  upon  a 
shabti  of  XIXth  or  XXth  Dynasty.  Ann.  ix.  284. 

Fotheringiiam  has  written  two  papers  on  the  difficult  questions  involved 
in  the  double  dates  by  Jewish  and  Egyptian  months  in  the  papyri  of 
Elephantine.  He  concludes  that  the  Jewish  regnal  years  are  reckoned 
from  1st  Nisan  following  the  king’s  accession,  and  the  Egyptian  dates 
from  the  corresponding  1st  Thoth.  Monthly  Notices  of  the  Koyal  Astro- 
nomical Society,  Ixix.,  12,  446. 

Africa.  Professor  Reinisch  has  written  a learned  treatise  on  the 
personal  pronoun  in  the  Semitic  and  Hamitic  languages  of  North-East 
Africa,  including  Egyptian.  His  view  of  the  Hamites  is  that  they  spread 
from  Central  Africa,  the  Nile  leading  a section  of  them  through  the 
practice  of  agriculture  and  a settled  form  of  life  to  a high  degree  of 
civilisation.  Das  personliche  Fiirwort  und  die  Flexion  in  den  Charnito- 
Semitisclien  Sprachen. 

Prof.  Schweinfurth’s  letter  on  the  age  of  the  animal  graffiti  in  Algeria 
(Report  for  1907-8,  p.  37)  is  reprinted.  Ann.  ix.  162. 

In  publishing  figures  of  the  false  scarabs  of  the  circumnavigation  of 
Africa  Petrie  briefly  discusses  the  voyage  as  recorded  by  Herodotus. 
Geographical  Journal,  Nov.  1908. 

Professor  Sayce  publishes  a fragment  of  a Greek  inscription  from  Meroe, 
apparently  set  up  as  a record  of  conquest  by  a king  of  Axum ; treats  of 
various  Meroitic  inscriptions  from  Meroe ; gives  a plan  of  a temple  at 
Basa  with  the  cartouches  of  a new  king,  and  discusses  the  age  of  the 
Meroitic  inscriptions.  P.S.B.A.  xxxi.  189. 

Philology  and  Palaeography. 

Erman  reports  briefly  the  progress  of  the  Worterbuch.  Progress  is  now 
slow,  but  much  use  has  been  made  of  the  materials  already  collected  in 
most  of  the  Egyptological  work  issued  in  Germany.  About  110  articles 
have  been  written  out,  including  some  of  great  length,  and  nearly  100,000 
slips  have  been  added  to  the  collection.  Sitzb.  Berl.  Akad.  1909,  132, 
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Iinportaut  stud}"  of  certain  plurals,  and  especially  feminine  collectives, 
in  Coptic  and  hieroglyphic.  Lacau,  Rec.  de  Trav.  xxxi.  73. 

Dual  forms  of  demonstrative  pronouns.  Grapow,  A.Z.  xlv.  57. 

Eeview  of  Junker’s  Grammatih  der  Dendera-texte,  Haville,  Sphinx, 
xii.  59 ; study  of  the  forms  of  the  plural  in  Egyptian  nouns,  id.  Rec.  de 
Trav.  xxxi.  61. 


The  origin  of  the  negative  une — in  a verb  having  the  meaning 
“ was  ” preceded  by  the  usual  negative ; a very  interesting  article. 
Gardiner,  A.Z.  xlv.  73. 

Valuable  studies  of  words  and  grammatical  forms  : (1  substituted  for 


, especially  before  h ; value  of 


“ palette,”  gsti  not  msti  ; curious 


form  of  aur,  “ conceive  ” ; verbal  form  sdm  Im-f  found  in  texts  of  all  ages ; 
hwt,  “leader,”  in  Pyramid  texts:  nthth,  “ tremble  (?)  with  joy”;  <=> 

varying  with  D^vaud,  Sphinx,  xii.  107. 

Valuable  notes  on  difficult  passages  in  the  Story  of  the  Shipwrecked 
Sailor.  Gardiner,  A.Z.  xlv.  57 ; the  name  of  the  Nile,  id.  ib.  140. 

The  meaning  of  the  words  at,  “ member,”  a^lf,  “ flesh,”  ha,  “ surface  of 
body.”  Montet,  Sphinx,  xiii.  1. 

Notes  on  the  Eitual  Papyrus  No.  3055  of  the  Berlin  Museum.  Anders- 
SON,  Sphinx,  xii.  14 ; examination  of  Schafer’s  edition  of  the  Pankhi 
inscription  with  readings  from  the  original,  id.  ib.  157 ; review  of  vol.  I.  of 
Sethe’s  Urhimden  der  XVIII.  Dyn.  id.  ib.  210 ; a difficult  word  in  the 
stela  of  Pithom.  id.  ib.  xiii.  12. 

Reviews  of  Portner’s  Aegyptische  Grabsteine  aus  Athen  nnd  Konstanti- 
nopel,  and  Maspero’s  Memoires  de  Sinouhit.  Muller,  O.L.Z.  xii.  218,  275. 

Pap.  Prisse,  ix.  7-12.  Madsen,  Sphinx,  xii.  239  ; autobiography  of  a 
sculptor  (Stela  0.  14  of  Louvre),  id.  ib.  242. 

Gleanings  from  the  Setne  story.  Spiegelberg,  A.Z.  xlv.  72. 

Edition  of  a Ptolemaic  sale  of  liturgies  at  Thebes,  of  which  the  complete 
demotic  original  is  in  Berlin  and  a fragmentary  translation  into  Greek  at 
Leiden.  Griffith  and  Wilcken,  A.Z.  xlv.  103. 

Valuable  article  on  the  classification  of  hieroglyphs,  resulting  in  two 
principal  classes,  ideographic  and  phonetic — the  former  with  two  sub- 
divisions, word-signs  and  meaning-signs  (deut  zeichen),  the  latter  with 
three,  according  as  they  are  of  one,  two,  or  three  consonants.  Sethe, 
A.Z.  xlv.  36. 


On  the  use  of  the  upright  stroke  1 in  Old  Kingdom  texts.  It  is 
found  accompanying  proper  word-signs  (which  depict  the  object  named) 
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when  used  by  themselves  or  with  the  feminine  ending.  As  to  those 
word-signs  which  symbolise  the  object  named,  it  occurs  only  with  two, 
tiamely,  “year”  and  “day,”  but  it  is  common  with  proper  word-signs 
when  the  word  is  also  spelt  out,  as  also  when  the  dual  and  plural  are 
represented  ; in  such  cases  it  is  not  found  in  later  writing.  It  began  to  be 
used  also  for  certain  short  words  spelt  with  a single  sign,  apart  from 
proper  word-signs,  and  it  began  to  replace  the  oblique  stroke  \ as  deter- 
minative of  persons.  Sethe,  A.Z.  xlv.  44. 

The  sign  tma,  a bag  with  tapes  (?).  Golenischeff,  A.Z.  xlv.  85,  the 
name  of  the  fire-stick  za,  id.  ih. 

The  sign  ©,  a dish  held  in  the  hand,  at  Karnak.  Weigall,  Ann. 
ix.  111. 

The  sign  t — r,  properly  a weaver’s  reed,  but  confused  with  that  for  a 
channel.  Spiegelberg,  A.Z.  xlv.  88. 

Two  late  variants  of  the  sign  consisting  of  three  jackals  or  their 
skins.  Erman  and  Eanke,  A.Z.  xlv.  92. 

Herr  Moller  has  produced  the  first  part  of  a work  of  the  greatest  value 
for  hieratic  palaeography  and  the  history  of  the  development  of  hieratic 
from  hieroglyphic.  It  is  an  admirably  arranged  collection  of  hieratic 
forms  of  signs  from  the  Old  and  Middle  Kingdoms.  For  the  hieroglyphic 
prototypes  he  has  chosen  where  possible  the  finest  examples  from  the 
Illrd  and  IVth  Dynasty  monuments,  and  this  column  by  itself  is  an 
important  contribution  to  the  study  of  hieroglyphs.  The  author  gives  a 
separate  table  of  the  few  primitive  hieratic  signs  which  are  known,  dating 
from  the  Illrd  Dynasty  and  obtained  in  Garstang’s  excavations ; from 
the  Vth  Dynasty  onwards  the  sources  flow  more  freely.  Photographs  and 
tracings  of  specimen  texts  of  the  Old  and  Middle  Kingdom  follow  the 
comparative  tables  of  signs,  several  of  them  being  previously  unpublished. 
The  work  is  to  he  completed  in  four  volumes,  the  last  of  which  will  be  a 
treatise  on  the  development  of  hieratic,  etc. 

The  corresponding  portion  of  a chrestomathy — Hieratisclie  Lcsestucke, 
erstes  Heft — with  excellent  facsimiles  to  accompany  the  above  Hieratische 
PalaeograpMe,  has  been  issued  at  a very  moderate  price.  The  two  works 
are  reviewed  by  Eanke,  O.L.Z.  xii.  302. 

Eeligion. 

A very  full  bibliography  and  analysis  of  studies  in  the  religion  of 
Ancient  Egypt  during  the  years  1906  and  1907  is  given  by  Jean  Capart, 
Revue  d.e  V Histoire  des  Religions,  1909,  pp.  161-276, 
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In  the  second  volume  of  the  Transaciions  of  the  Third  Congress  of  the 
History  of  lleligions,  held  at  Oxford  in  September  1908,  there  are  printed 
the  stimulating  address  of  Prof.  Petrie  to  the  Egyptian  section,  bristling 
with  ideas,  and  a number  of  special  papers,  viz. : — discussion  of  the 
statuettes  of  corn-grinders,  by  Capart,  abstract  of  notes  on  the  nature  of 
Egyptian  magic,  by  Gardiner,  remarks  on  some  early  Egyptian  cults,  by 
Xeavberry,  on  the  treatment  of  the  dead,  by  W.  Schmidt,  a text  relating 
to  the  cult  of  the  king,  by  Morbt,  on  priesthoods  held  by  women,  by 
Miss  Murray,  on  historical  references  in  Hermetic  writings,  by  Petrie, 
and  on  some  paintings  from  Pompeii  referring  to  the  cult  of  Isis,  by 
Bissing. 

Several  articles  on  Egyptian  matters  are  contributed  to  the  Cyclopaedia 
of  Religions  and  Ethics  by  Griffith,  Hall,  and  Petrie. 

G.  Foucart  in  his  Methode  comparative  dans  I’histoire  dcs  Religions  urges 
the  employment  (with  caution)  of  the  comparative  method ; he  recommends 
Egyptian  religion  as  the  type  for  study  owing  to  its  long  documentary 
history,  and  discusses  certain  phenomena  on  these  lines.  Eeviewed  by 
S.  E.,  Rev.  Arch.  xiii.  191. 

In  Personal  Religion  in  Egypt  before  Christianity  Petrie  argues  that  the 
Hermetic  writings  range  in  date  from  500  to  200  B.C.,  as  against  the  usual 
attribution  of  them  to  a post-Christian  age,  and  endeavours  to  trace  the 
development  of  beliefs  in  them.  There  is  also  an  interesting  chapter  on 
Apollonius  of  Tyana. 

A.  Morbt  has  printed  a lecture  on  L’ immortalite  de  VAme  et  la  sanction 
morale  dans  V^lgxjpte  Ancienne,  delivered  at  the  Musee  Guimet,  showing 
the  progress  of  the  idea  of  rewards  and  punishments'  after  death  until  at 
length  all  the  injustices  of  this  world  were  thought  to  be  repaired  in  the 
future  life. 

Neither  the  surviving  altars  in  the  temples  nor  the  scenes  of  sacrifice  in 
the  New  Kingdom  in  which  fire  is  shown  with  offerings  give  support  to 
the  idea  that  holocausts  were  oftered.  Kyle,  Rec.  de  Trav.  xxxi.  49. 

In  the  decree  of  Canopus  the  figure  of  the  child  Berenice  is  to  be  carried 
in  the  arms  of  a priest ; this  is  accounted  for  by  the  deified  princess  having 
died  in  babyhood ; a similar  practice  is  observable  in  regard  to  the  child- 
deity  Nephotes.  Spiegelberg,  A.Z.  xlv.  91. 

A ushabti  box  at  Berlin  is  for  a “ fifth  ” prophet  of  Ammon,  perhaps  only 
by  mistake  for  “ fourth.”  Wreszinski,  O.L.Z.  xi.  471. 

The  Theban  Hermes  named  “Thoth  hears.”  Spiegelberg,  A.Z.  xlv.  89. 

Boeder  traces  the  history  of  the  identification  of  the  goddesses  Sothis 
and  Satis.  In  Egypt  generally  it  can  be  found  as  early  as  the  XXYIth 
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Dynasty,  but  in  the  Cataract  region,  where  Satis  was  a local  goddess,  not 
before  Ptolemaic  times.  A.Z.  xlv.  22. 

Note  on  the  horns  of  Hathor.  Andersson  and  Lefebure,  Sphinx,  xii.  48. 

Daressy  recognises  an  omphalos  (?)  form  of  Ammon,  or  bag  with  head 
protruding,  supported  on  a lion  throne,  in  three  late  monuments  from  the 
cachette  of  Karnak  : the  same  is  figured  in  a Eoman  relief  at  Medinet 
Habu  and  on  a mirror  of  the  age  of  Psammetichus.  Ann.  ix.  64. 

Newberry  draws  attention  to  the  apparent  worship  of  a swallow-goddess 
in  the  Old  Kingdom,  and  to  some  traces  of  its  continuance  at  a later  date 
and  even  to  the  present  day.  Liverpool  Annals,  ii.  49. 

The  name  of  the  Phoenix  (heron)  probably  pronounced  hoin.  Sethb,  A.Z. 
xlv.  84. 

Study  of  Plutarch’s  de  Iside  el  Osiride,  as  a view  of  an  Alexandrian  cult 
and  belief  seen  through  Greek  spectacles,  but  described  by  Plutarch  as 
though  it  were  native  Egyptian.  P.  D.  Scott-Moncrieff,  Journ.  Hell. 
Studies,  xxix.  79. 


LITERA.TURE. 

Hermann  Eanke  has  contributed  to  Gressmann’s  Altorientalische  Texte 
und  Bilder  the  section  on  Egyptian  Literature,  comprising  over  70  pages 
of  careful  translations  from  all  classes  of  texts,  mythological,  eschatological, 
poetic,  didactic,  prophetic,  stories  and  historical  narrative. 

Spiegelberg  discusses  from  numerous  examples  a curious  formula  which 
he  finds  on  grave-stelae  of  all  periods,  together  with  some  developments  of 
it,  reminding  the  passer-by  that  to  pronounce  a prayer  for  the  dead  is 
beneficial  and  costs  no  more  than  the  breath  of  the  speaker.  A.Z.  xlv.  67. 

Eevillout  writes  on  three  papyri  of  a find  made  by  Petrie  at  Tanis  in 
1883,  a mathematical  text,  a calendar,  and  a list  of  hieroglyphic  signs. 
Journal  Asiatiqtie,  xiii.  419. 


Law. 

Transcription  and  translation  of  the  earliest  known  marriage  contracts 
from  Egypt,  of  the  age  of  Psammetichus  II.  and  Amasis  II.  P.S.B.A. 
xxxi.  212. 

Science,  Anthropological  Illustrations,  etc. 

C.  S.  Myers  publishes  his  general  conclusions  as  a sequel  to  special 
studies  in  Egyptian  anthropometry.  He  finds  the  population  of  the  present 
day  equally  variable  throughout,  but  with  a greater  tendency  to  negroid 
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characteristics  ia  Upper  Egypt,  and  finds  “no  anthropometric  evidence 
(despite  the  historical)  that  the  population  of  Egypt,  past  or  present,  is 
composed  of  several  different  races,”  and  states  that  there  is  no  such 
evidence  obtainable  “ that  the  modern  Egyptians  have  been  appreciably 
affected  by  other  than  sporadic  Sudanese  admixture.”  Journ.  B.  Antlirop. 
Inst,  xxxviii.  99. 

Dr.  Elliot  Smith  has  printed  an  exceedingly  interesting  lecture  delivered 
by  him  on  The  People  of  Egypt,  giving  certain  main  facts  and  opinions 
derived  from  his  studies  of  mummies  and  skeletons  of  all  periods.  He 
considers  that  in  prehistoric  times  there  were  well  differentiated  races  in 
Upper  and  Lower  Egypt,  and  that  the  fusion  of  the  two  w'as  the  cause  of 
a marked  change  in  the  population  of  Upper  Egypt  at  the  beginning  of 
the  dynastic  period.  The  predynastic  Egyptian  of  Upper  Egypt,  well 
known  from  the  cemeteries,  was  of  a North  African  type,  very  like  the 
Berber : the  postulated  Lower  Egyptian  race,  by  which  it  was  modified, 
seems  to  have  approximated,  as  might  be  surmised,  to  that  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Syria.  Cairo  Scientific  Journal,  No.  30,  vol.  III.  March  1909. 

MM.  Lortet  and  Gaillard  have  published  two  more  volumes  of  their 
interesting  studies  on  the  ancient  fauna  of  Egypt  and  allied  subjects.  La 
faiine  momifiee  de  I’Ancienne  ^igypt6  (3“®  et  4“®  series).  In  tlie  third  series 
are  discussed  the  apes  from  a tomb  in  the  Valley  of  the  Tombs  of  the 
Kings  (Mr.  Theod.  Davis’  “ Monkey  Tomb  ”)  : stone  implements  and  pre- 
historic graves  at  Thebes,  Aswan,  Gebelen,  Nagada,  Eoda  near  Medamut, 
Khozam ; crania  from  Eoda  and  from  the  Coptic  cemetery  at  Aswan ; wax 
figures  from  the  ape-tombs  at  Thebes;  mummies  of  shrew-mice  from 
Ekhmim ; oxen,  sheep  (from  Elephantine) ; painted  geese  of  Medum  with 
fine  illustrations.  In  the  fourth  series,  mollusca  from  Karnak,  Gebelen, 
and  Abydos  ; the  fish  represented  in  the  tomb  of  Mera  at  Saqqara : figures 
of  frogs ; and  mummied  geese  and  ducks.  There  is  finally  a memoir  by 
Dr.  Bonnet  on  the  Egyptian  oryxes,  with  a note  by  V.  Loret  on  the 
ancient  Egyptian  name  of  the  oryx,  mahez,  which  he  would  connect  with 
other  ancient  and  modern  names  in  North  East  Africa. 

Dr.  Max  Hilzheimer  distinguishes  ten  species  of  jackals  in  North 
Africa,  where  sixteen  species  had  received  names.  He  also  discusses  the 
domesticated  dogs  of  Ancient  Egypt.  Beitrag  zur  Kentniss  der  nord- 
afrikanischen  Schakale  (Zoologica,  Heft  53,  Bd.  xx.),  with  ten  photographic 
plates  of  skulls. 

P.  H.  Boussac  studies  the  reptiles  figured  on  the  cippi  of  Horus,  and 
concludes  that  tlie  crocodile-like  animal  with  its  head  turned  back  is  the 
waran.  Bee.  de  Trav.  xxxi.  58. 
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J.  CouYAT  determines  the  stones  of  which  varions  objects  in  the  Cairo 
Museum  are  composed.  Bulletin,  vi.  49. 

Analysis  of  a sample  of  varnish  from  the  temple  of  Deir  el-Bahari.  Lucas, 
Ann.  ix.  7. 

A.  M.  Blackman  publishes  photographs  showing  the  dead  body  of  a 
fox  or  three  foxes  placed  over  the  doors  of  Nubian  hoiises  as  a birth 
amulet,  and  compares  the  hieroglyph  for  birth.  Man,  1909,  No.  4. 

W.  A.  CuNNiNGTON  describes  three  string  tricks  from  Egypt. 
Man,  1908,  No.  2. 

Platt,  in  an  interesting  essay  on  the  Ancient  Egyptian  methods  of 
working  hard  stones,  compares  recent  and  present  methods  of  granite- 
working in  Aberdeen  and  Cornwall.  He  appears  for  the  most  part  to 
accept  the  conclusions  of  Prof.  Petrie.  P.S.B.A.  xxxi.  172. 

Kamal  describes  how  he  questioned  the  Sheikhs  of  El  Azhar  regarding 
the  authenticity  of  footprints  attributed  to  Muhammed  in  the  mosque  at 
Tanta  and  elsewhere,  and  prints  signed  replies  which  denied  their  genuine- 
ness. He  gives  a list  of  such  footprints  in  other  Muhammedan  countries, 
and  quotes  a striking  parallel  in  modern  France.  Bulletin  de  I’Institut 
Egijptien,  1908,  92. 


Archaeology. 

I 

V.  Bissing  has  written  an  excellent  little  work  on  Egyptian  art,  giving 
a brief  sketch  of  its  history  from  the  prehistoric  period  to  the  Eoman  age, 
Einfuhrung  in  die  QescTiichte  der  Aegyptisclien  Kunst,  with  32  photographic 
plates. 

The  same  author’s  JDenhmdler  Aegyptischer  Skulptur,  of  which  ten 
livraisons  (out  of  the  promised  twelve)  have  already  appeared,  will  be 
enlarged  by  a half  livraison  as  supplement,  bringing  the  total  number  of 
plates  to  150 ; indices  will  be  issued  with  this  last  portion.  The  eighth 
fasciculus  is  reviewed  by  Foucaet.  Sphinx,  xii.  31. 

Students  owe  to  M.  Capart  L’Art  Egyptien,  a very  handy  volume  at  a 
cheap  price  containing  100  photographic  plates  of  the  most  interesting 
examples  of  Egyptian  art  of  all  ages,  with  useful  bibliographical  references. 

M.  Naville  has  printed  a lecture  on  Egyptian  art,  B Art  Egyptien,  in 
the  Bihlioth'eque  de  vulgarisation  of  the  Musee  Guimet  (reviewed  by 
Andeesson,  Sphinx,  xii.  265).  Another  volume  is  on  Les  Origincs  du 
Mastala,  by  M.  Benedite. 

Spiegelbeeg  edits  a series  of  photographs  of  fine  examples  of  Egyptian 
art  in  the  Strassburg  collection,  which  under  his  care  has  grown  into  one 
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of  considerable  importance,  though  housed  where  it  cannot  be  exhibited 
to  the  public.  Ausrjcwdlilte  'Kunst-Denhindler  der  Aegyptisclien  Sammlung 
d.  K.  Wilhclms-Universitdt,  Strasshurg. 

JeqUIER  studies  the  early  forms  of  temples  in  hieroglyphs  and  scenes  and 
their  persistence  to  late  times ; especially  the  shrine  of  ISTeith  of  Sais,  of 
Sebek  in  the  Fayum,  the  umbilicus  of  the  Oasis  of  Ammon  and  the  temple 
of  Min,  the  temple  of  Anubis,  the  temple  of  Hathor.  Bidletin,  vi.  25. 

Egyptian  representation  of  a peripteral  temple.  Spiegelberg,  A.Z. 
xlv.  87.  The  idea  put  forward  by  Brugsch,  that  the  texts  relating  to  the 
flag-masts  of  Ptolemaic  temples  describe  them  as  lightning-conductors,  is 
untenable,  id.  ib.  34. 

Borchardt  prints  a letter  written  by  Bonomi  in  1877  to  Wm.  Simpson 
(no  doubt  the  artist  of  that  name),  suggesting  how  the  Memnon  colossus 
might  have  been  settled  on  its  pedestal  with  the  help  of  sand.  According 
to  Borchardt  there  was  much  truth  in  his  suggestion,  but  the  use  of  sand 
is  excluded  by  the  indications  on  the  pedestal  itself.  A.Z.  xlv.  32. 

Capart’s  de  Tombeaux  d Saqgara  reviewed  by  Bissing.  Sphinx, 

xii.  27. 

/ 

L’Egypte  preJiistorique,  by  A.  J.  Eeinach,  is  reviewed  by  W.  M.  Muller. 
O.L.Z.  xi.  508. 

Capart  suggests  that  the  prehistoric  Egyptian  slate  “ palettes  ” may 

have  been  soul-boxes  like  the  cliuringas  of  the  Australians  buried  with 

/ 

the  dead.  Les  Palettes  en  Schiste  de  VEgypte  primitive. 

Legge  discusses  the  sculptured  slate  palettes,  summarising  briefly  the 
^'iews  hitherto  held.  He  considers  that  they  are  mostly  records  of 
conquest,  and  that  the  birds  and  animals,  etc.  figured  upon  them  are  tribal 
totems.  P.S.B.A.  xxxi.  204. 

Mr.  Weigall  is  the  author  of  the  Catalogue  of  Weights  and  Balances 
in  the  Cairo  Museum.  In  the  introduction,  discussing  the  standards 
of  the  weights,  he  admits  only  four  as  having  been  used  with 
any  regularity,  and  for  the  early  age  to  the  Middle  Kingdom  only  the 
two  gold  standards:  Egyptian  of  13-14 '2  grammes  and  “Phoenician”  of 
about  8*35,  or,  doubled,  16 ’7  grammes. 

Ducros  studies  the  balances  of  ancient  Egypt  in  a paper  illustrated 
with  a large  collection  of  representations  from  scenes,  and  shows  a 
balance  reconstructed  with  an  original  support,  bar  and  pans,  in  the 
Cairo  Museum.  Ann.  ix.  32. 

The  second  volume  of  the  Catalogue  of  the  Egyptian  Antiquities  in  the 
possession  of  F.  G.  Hilton  Price,  records  the  acquisitions  made  since 
1897.  They  include  small  objects  of  every  age,  but  neither  large  objects 
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nor  papyri.  The  most  interesting  among  them  are  figured  in  thirty-seven 
plates  drawn  by  Mr.  Towey  Whyte. 

Blue  marble  vase  of  rare  form  from  Dendera  with  name  of  Sebekhotp 
III.,  and  fragment  of  late  pottery  with  painted  design  from  Edfii. 
Weigall,  Ann.  ix.  107,  108. 

Glazed  vase  from  Tell  Basta  with  illegible  cartouches.  Kamal,  Ann. 
ix.  91. 

Three  axe-heads  of  the  Middle,  Kingdom,  one  being  of  openwork,  witli 
illustrations  of  others  in  the  collection.  Mollee,  Amtliche  Berichte  of 
the  Berlin  Kunst-sammlungen,  xxx.  278. 

Copper  chisel  with  Middle  Kingdom  inscription,  in  the  Petrie  collection. 
Weigall,  Ann.  ix.  111. 

Boesee  figures  and  describes  the  diadem  of  one  of  the  later  Antefs 
long  preserved  in  the  Leiden  Museum,  pointing  out  that  it  was  a plain 
silver  band  to  which  the  Arabs  have  added  two  rows  of  beads  of  later  date 
and  some  “ drop-shaped  ” ornaments  and  an  ornamental  knot  of  contem- 
porary w'ork.  A.Z.  xlv.  30. 

Publication  of  a fine  ear-pendant  of  the  XIXth  Dynasty,  with  illus- 
trations of  the  Egyptian  jewellery  in  the  collection.  Schafee,  Amtliche 
Berichte  of  the  Berlin  Kunst-Sammlungen,  xxx.  269. 

Stela  with  magic  figures  uninscribed,  from  Bubastis.  Kamal,  Ann. 
ix.  191. 

Capart  publishes  a late  list  of  75  amulets  on  a papyrus  in  the 
Macgregor  collection,  and  points  out  that  more  than  half  of  them  (43) 
correspond  to  the  objects — weapons,  instruments,  etc. — figured  on  coffins 
of  the  age  before  the  Xew^  Kingdom,  thus  supplementing  Schafer’s 
observations  of  1906.  A.Z.  xlv.  14. 

Ushebtis  of  late  type  with  insciiption  concealed  under  thick  glaze, 
apparently  with  intention.  Maspeeo,  Ann.  ix.  285. 

Naville  writes  a short  paper  on  the  stone  heads  found  in  some  tombs 
of  the  Old  Kingdom ; he  considers  that  they  are  not  spare  heads  for  the 
deceased,  to  be  used  in  case  of  accident  to  the  body  or  statue,  but  may  be 
the  sole  representation  of  the  body  necessary  to  complete  existence.  Les 
Tetes  de  pierre  deposees  dans  les  tomheaux  Egyptiens  {Memoire  puhlie  d 
V occasion  du  JiibiU  de  V Universite,  Geneve). 

Ibschee,  the  well-knowm  expert  in  the  Berlin  Museum,  to  whom  we 
owe  the  preservation  and  legibility  of  so  many  valuable  documents, 
communicates  various  observations  on  the  technicalities  of  papyrus- 
rolling. Archiv  f.  Pap.  v.  191. 

In  a paper  of  considerable  length.  Sir  John  Evans  described  and  figured 
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a class  of  saucer-like  vessels  cai-ved  iu  steatite  from  Egypt  with  Graeco- 
Egyptian  or  classical  subjects  in  relief  in  the  bowl.  Proceedings  Soc. 
Antiquaries,  x.vii.  89. 

J.  Mavrogordato  describes  two  small  coins  from  Sicily  of  Athenian 
fourth-century  type,  the  one  with  the  other  with  a cartouche,  and  raises 
the  question  whether  there  was  not  a pre-Macedonian  mint  in  Egypt. 
A%m.  Uhron.  1908,  197. 

Ebony  wand  in  shape  of  a hand,  another  of  ivory,  three  boxes  for 
holding  mummied  scarabs,  bronze  stamp  of  a temple  of  Ammon,  sistrum 
handle  with  name  of  Nekhtnebf,  all  from  private  collections.  Nash, 
F.S.B.A.  XXX.  292. 

Dr.  PlEPER  has  written  an  important  paper  on  the  Egyptian  game  of 
draughts,  explaining  much  of  the  method  of  playing  as  well  as  the  myth 
of  the  origin  of  the  five  epagomenal  days  won  by  Hermes  from  Selene. 
Finger-shaped  dice  and  hand-shaped  ivory  wands  for  magical  work  are 
also  illustrated.  Das  Brettspiel  der  alien  Aegypter. 

Dr.  Budge  has  issued  a new  Guide  to  the  Collectioii  of  Egyptian 
Antiqidties  in  the  British  Museum,  interesting  both  in  its  systematic 
arrangement  and  the  abundant  illustrations ; the  collection  is  stated  to 
contain  nearly  50,000  objects.  Also  a useful  special  Guide  to  the  Egyptian 
Galleries  (sculpture),  with  over  70  illustrations.  These  are  reviewed  by 
Andersson,  Sphinx,  xii.  235,  xiii.  15. 

Prof.  V.  Schmidt  has  published  a new  edition  of  the  Guide,  originally 
issued  in  1899,  to  the  fine  and  rapidly  increasing  collections  at  Copen- 
hagen, with  sixteen  plates  of  inscriptions  and  many  photographs.  Ny 
Carlsberg  Glyptoteh,  Den  Aegyptishe  Samling,  reviewed  by  Andersson, 
Sphinx,  xii.  233. 


Personal. 

A brief  notice  of  our  late  esteemed  President,  Mr.  Hilton  Price,  whose 
death  on  March  14th  last  was  an  unexpected  blow  to  our  Society,  is  to 
be  found  in  Liverpool  Annals  of  Arehaeology,  II.  p.  94,  contributed  by 
J.  G[arstang].  Born  in  1842,  Hilton  Price  entered  a well-known  bank 
at  eighteen,  but  in  the  midst  of  responsible  business  always  found  time 
for  delightful  distractions.  His  interest  in  Egypt  began  thirty  years 
ago,  and  took  shape  in  a remarkable  collection  of  Egyptian  antiquities. 
His  last  publication  was  the  second  volume  of  the  catalogue  of  this 
collection. 

Of  Sir  John  Evans,  the  celebrated  archaeologist  wEo  was  our  President 
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from  1899  to  1906  (born  Nov.  17th,  1823,  died  May  31st,  1908),  a brief 
obituary  notice  may  be  foiind  from  tlie  pen  of  Lord  Avebury  in  Man, 
1908,  No.  51. 

Of  the  erudite  Professor  Pellegrini  of  Florence,  born  in  1844,  who  died 
on  Feb.  22nd,  1908,  there  is  an  obituary  notice  by  Andersson  in  Sphinx,  xii. 
152.  His  works  on  Egyptology  began  in  1896  and  continued  to  the  end, 
most  of  them  being  printed  in  Bessarione. 

Prof.  Andersson  also  gives  us  a biography  of  E.  Lefebure  in  Sphinx, 
xii.  1,  105.  Born  in  1838,  he  was  a pupil  of  Ciiabas,  and  became  suc- 
cessively lecturer  at  the  College  de  France  (1879-82)  and  at  Lyon,  and 
Director  of  the  Mission  Archeologique  Franjaise  at  Cairo  (1882-3).  He 
returned  to  Lyon  (1883-7)  and  was  finally  appointed  Professor  in  the 
Ecole  Superieure  at  Algiers.  In  this  post  he  remained  from  1887  till  his 
death  on  April  9th,  1908.  Lefebure  made  a speciality  of  incpiiries  into 
matters  concerning  religious  customs,  and  wrote  many  interesting  articles 
full  of  curious  learning,  most  of  which  were  published  in  Sphinx. 

M.  Maspero’s  Causeries,  noticed  last  year,  have  been  translated  into 
English  under  the  title  of  New  Light  on  Ancient  Eg^jpt ; 28  photographs 
have  been  added  by  the  author  to  illustrate  the  subjects  treated. 

M.  Moret  has  published  a series  of  very  readable  essays  on  Egyptian 
matters, in  a small  volume  entitled  A^(,  temps  des  Pharaons,  touching  the 
recent  restorations  of  the  temples,  the  El  Amarna  letters,  Egypt  before  the 
pyramids,  the  pyramid  region,  the  Book  of  the  Dead,  and  magic  in  ancient 
Egypt.  There  are  several  illustrations  and  a map. 

A volume  of  the  highest  interest  in  connection  with  the  beginnings  of 
modern  Egyptology  has  been  published  in  the  Biblioth'egue  ^gyptologique. 
It  consists  of  a first  series  of  letters  of  Champollion  lb  Jeune,  for  the  most 
part  belonging  to  the  family  and  written  to  his  brother  Champollion-Figeac 
from  Italy  in  1824-6.  These  missions  to  Italy,  commencing  three  years 
after  his  first  decipherments,  were  exceedingly  fruitful,  and  Champollion 
kept  his  correspondents  informed  step  by  step  of  his  work  and  discoveries. 
It  was  then,  for  instance,  that  he  sorted  through  the  papyri  of  Drovetti’s 
collection  which  was  unpacked  for  him  at  Turin,  and  pieced  together  the 
famous  Papyrus  of  Kings.  Mdlle.  Hartleben,  the  authoress  of  the 
excellent  Life  of  Champollion,  edits  the  volume,  Lettres  de  Champollion  le 
Jexine,  Tome  premier.  A letter  of  1825,  written  from  Rome  to  Nestor 
l’Hotb,  not  included  in  the  above  publication,  is  printed  by  de  Ricci, 
Comptes  Rendus,  1909,  506. 

The  second  volume  of  the  CEuvres  Diverses  of  E.  de  Rouge  in  the  same 
series  contains  articles  of  1852-4,  by  which  he  re-estabRshed  the  credit  of 
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Champollion’s  decipherments  in  France  and  laid  the  foundations  of  a 
school  of  Egyptology  in  Paris. 

In  a volume  entitled  CEuvres  egyptologiqibes  de  W.  N.  Groff  puhliees  par 
sa  sosiir  avec  I’aidc  de  G.  Maspero — OEuvres  frangaises  (reviewed  by 
Andeesson,  Sphinx,  xiii.  25)  are  collected  a number  of  essays  by  an 
American  Egyptologist  who  died  in  1901.  Geoff  was  born  in  America 
in  1857,  and  began  his  Egyptian  studies  in  Paris  in  1878;  in  1890  he 
went  to  Algiers,  and  thence,  in  1891,  to  Cairo,  where  he  remained  till 
he  finally  removed  to  Athens  in  1899.  His  chief  interests  were  in 
the  relations  of  Egypt  with  the  Biblical  narrative,  treated  in  a critical 
manner.  He  was  the  first  to  point  out  the  occurrence  of  the  name  of 
Joseph  along  with  that  of  Jacob  in  the  lists  of  the  Syrian  conquests  of 
Tethmosis  III.  While  in  Egypt  he  contributed  many  articles  to  the 
Bulletin  of  the  Institut  Egyptien,  and  to  several  journals  not  very 
accessible  to  Egyptologists.  The  articles  date  from  1885  onward.  A 
brief  biography  by  his  sister.  Miss  Florence  Geoff,  and  a portrait,  are 
prefixed. 

A bust  of  Kael  Piehl  has  been  placed  in  the  Cairo  Museum. 
Ahdeesson,  Sphinx,  xii.  47. 

Gauthiee,  in  B^dletin,  vi.  65,  writes  of  Pierre  l’Anglois,  who,  in  1583, 
published  a Discours  des  Hieroglyphes  egyptiens  connecting  the  origin  of 
heraldry  with  Egyptian  hieroglyphic.  M.  Gauthiee  comments  on  the 
curious  list  of  authorities  named  as  the  sources  of  L’Anglois’  information, 
and  concludes  with  a list  of  later  would-be  decipherers  down  to  the  date 
of  Champollion’s  discovery  of  the  alphabet. 

E.  Ll.  Geiffith. 


B.— GRAECO-ROMAN  EGYPT. 

The  past  year  has  been  comparatively  uneventful,  both  in  discoveries 
and  in  publications.  No  discovery  of  the  first  rank  has  been  announced  ; 
and  while  more  than  one  meritorious  work  has  been  published,  they  are 
for  the  most  part  of  somewhat  special  and  limited  interest.  The  field  of 
papyrology,  its  first  natural  fertility  being  exhausted,  is  now  being  worked 
on  the  principle  of  intensive  culture,  and  each  separate  plot  is  being  forced 
by  repeated  manipulation  to  yield  its  fullest  contribution  to  the  harvest  of 
learning.  The  only  volume  which  stands  out,  alike  for  general  compre- 
hensiveness and  special  interest,  is  the  sixth  volume  of  the  Oxyrhynchus 
Papyri}  This,  though  it  does  not  equal  its  immediate  predecessor. 
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contains  much  material  of  value,  notably  the  considerable  fragments  of  tbe 
lost  Hypsipyle  of  Euripides.  These  fragments  are  unfortunately  often 
very  small,  and  are  scattered  over  tbe  whole  extent  of  tbe  play ; and  after 
all  that  the  skill  and  experience  of  INIessrs.  Grenfell  and  Hunt  can  do 
for  them,  with  tbe  assistance  of  Wilamowitz,  Murray  and  Bury,  only 
three  passages  of  substantial  length  are  recoverable.  The  first  of  these 
contains  about  70  lines  of  a chorus  and  28  iambics;  tbe  second  contains 
58  iambics ; tbe  third  about  50  lines  of  lyric  dialogue.  The  smaller 
fragments  assist  in  making  out  the  plot  of  tbe  play,  most  of  which  is  now 
recoverable,  and  is  shown  to  differ  markedly  from  tbe  treatment  of  tbe 
same  theme  by  Statius.  In  respect  of  poetry  tbe  recovered  fragments 
cannot  be  said  to  contribute  anything  very  remarkable. 

Tbe  same  volume  contains  four  small  Biblical  fragments  (none  earlier 
than  the  fourth  century);  a small  vellum  leaf  of  tbe  Acts  of  Peter, 
corresponding  generally  with  tbe  shorter  of  tbe  two  extant  Latin  versions ; 
a fragment  of  the  Acts  of  John,  containing  portions  of  two  new  incidents  ; 
and  a few  words  from  some  other  apocryphal  Acts.  The  new  classical 
texts,  besides  tbe  Hypsipyle,  include  19  columns  (not  consecutive)  of  a 
commentary  on  Thucydides,  ii,  1-45,  of  no  very  great  importance,  but  with 
some  textual  evidence  of  interest ; a scrap  containing  just  enough  to  be 
identified  with  one  of  tbe  extant  quotations  from  Archilochus  ; some 
twenty  lines  of  a comedy ; fragments  of  scholia  on  Aristophanes’ 
Acharnians,  and  of  an  oration  against  Demosthenes  (probably  a favourite 
subject  for  rhetorical  exercises) ; and  a few  minor  scraps.  The  papyri 
of  extant  authors  include  small  portions  of  Hesiod  {Theog.  930-939, 
994-1004),  Sophocles  {Ant.  242-246),  Euripides  {Hec.  700-703,  737-740, 
and  1252-1280),  Apollonius  Ehodius  (iii,  263-271),  Thucydides  (ii,  22-25  ; 
iii,  58,  59;  v,  32-34,  40,  96-98,  103-5,  111),  Plato  {Euthyd.  301c-302c ; 
Lysis,  208c-d),  Demosthenes  {In  Aristogit.  i,  47,  48  ; In  Aristocr.  149, 150), 
and  (a  very  welcome  novelty)  a nearly  complete  leaf  of  Sallust’s  Catilina 
from  a papyrus  codex  of  tbe  fifth  century,  written  (with  many  inaccuracies 
in  an  upright  half-uncial  hand,  and  of  more  palaeographical  than  textua 
value. 

Apart  from  this  Oxyrhynchus  volume  (which  is  as  well  and  soundly 
edited  as  usual),  there  is  little  to  record.  Prof.  Sanders  has  made  known  a 
few  more  details  with  regard  to  the  important  Freer  Biblical  MSS.  (see 
no.  3 of  1907-8),  now  under  his  editorial  charge.^  Dom  P.  de  Pnniet  has 
published  (with  a good  facsimile)  an  important  liturgical  papyrus  of  the 
sixth  or  seventh  century,  now  in  the  Bodleian,^  which  he  states  to  be  akin 
in  character  to  the  sacramentary  of  Serapion,  discovered  in  1899.  In  the 
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department  of  secular  literature  the  only  item  to  add  is  Dr.  Gerhard’s 
definitive  edition  (see  no.  4 of  1906-7)  of  the  Heidelberg  fragment  of  the 
choliambics  of  Phoenix  of  Colophon.*  As  usual,  a small  amount  of  text 
serves  Dr.  Gerhard  as  basis  for  an  elaborate  and  learned  commentary  of 
gTeat  length.  He  discerns  in  Phoenix  a writer  of  the  Cynic  school 
(though  much  of  it  differs  little  from  the  commonplaces  of  the  satirists  of 
all  ages  and  philosophies),  and  collects  all  that  he  can  find  to  illustrate 
this  type  of  Hellenistic  literature. 

Of  non-literary  texts,  the  principal  collection  is  again  that  of  Messrs. 
Grenfell  and  Hunt’s  volume.*  In  addition  to  the  literary  texts  mentioned 
above,  it  contains  59  non-literary  documents  edited  in  full,  and  descriptions 
(with  more  or  less  complete  texts)  of  50  more,  of  which  the  last  three  are 
Arabic.  Among  the  more  interesting  are  no.  888,  an  edict  of  the  prefect 
FI.  Valerius  Pompeianus  in  A.D.  287  on  the  appointment  of  guardians  for 
orphan  children  ; 894,  a Latin  declaration  of  the  birth  of  a child  in  194^6  ; 
899,  part  of  a petition  by  a woman  to  be  released  from  the  obligation  to 
cultivate  certain  crown  lands,  with  a recital  of  her  previous  endeavours  to 
the  same  end;  903,  a long  complaint  by  a wife  of  her  husband’s  ill- 
treatment  of  her ; 905  and  906,  contracts  for  marriage  and  divorce ; 907,  a 
will  of  the  year  276  ; 918,  a long  land-register  of  the  second  century  ; with 
various  leases,  accounts,  and  private  letters.  Six  plates  of  facsimiles  are 
appended. 

The  two  parts  of  the  Berlin  series  that  have  appeared,®  under  the  editor- 
ship of  Schubart,  have  a special  interest,  in  that  they  contain  a group  of 
documents  emanating  from  Alexandria.  Tliey  come  from  the  papyrus- 
cartonnages  discovered  in  the  German  excavations  at  Abusir,  and  form 
part  of  the  same  group  as  nos.  1050-1059,  published  in  1906 ; but  it  is 
only  lately  that  their  Alexandrian  origin  has  become  evident.  In  date 
they  belong  to  the  first  half  of  the  reign  of  Augustus,  ranging  from  B.c.  22 
to  B.c.  5.  Most  of  them  are  addressed  to  the  same  official,  Protarchus,  who 
is  described  as  6 iirl  toj  KptTTjpltp.  In  contents  they  are  mainly  contracts 
of  various  forms,  especially  leases,  but  their  chief  interest  lies  in  the 
information  which  they  give  as  to  the  population  of  Alexandria.  This  is 
elaborately  discussed  by  Schubart  in  a long  article  in  the  Arcliiv,^  which 
forms  an  indispensable  commentary  on  this  group  of  texts.  In  particular, 
a great  quantity  of  evidence  as  to  the  Alexandrian  tribes  is  derivable  from 
them. 

Two  Greek  texts,  dated  in  the  years  29  and  43  a.d.,  are  publislied, 
with  facsimiles,  in  Griffith’s  monumental  Catcdogim  of  the  Demotic  Papyri  in 
the  John  Bylands  Library ; * and  a third,  of  136  B.c.,  is  jointly  edited  by 
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him  and  Wilcken  from  a bilingual  papyrus  at  Berlin,®  containing  a sale  of 
the  services  and  emoluments  connected  with  a number  of  tombs,  which 
are  specified. 

The  number  of  museums  and  libraries  containing  Greek  papyri  is  rapidly 
increasing.  At  Giessen  is  a group  of  documents  whose  provenance  is  from 
the  district  known  as  '^irraicw^iia,  and  whose  date  is  early  in  the  reign 
of  Hadrian.  Four  of  these,  which  appear  to  be  offers  to  rent  domain  land 
and  are  of  interest  as  containing  references  to  a decree  of  Hadrian 
lightening  the  burdens  on  such  land,  have  been  published  (with  one 
facsimile)  by  Kornemann ; ® and  Wilcken,  in  reviewing  his  publication,^® 
adds  two  parallel  texts  from  Leipzig  and  Bremen.  Another  Giessen  text, 
containing  a reference  to  some  foreign  cult  of  Apollo  and  other  gods  at 
Hermopolis,  is  published  by  P.  Meyer ; “ and  two  more  by  0.  Eger,^^  one 
being  a receipt  of  a special  kind  from  Hermopolis,  and  the  other  part  of 
a recitation  of  a legal  process,  apparently  from  Oxyrhynchus. 

A somewhat  mutilated  account  from  Karanis,  of  the  second  century,  is 
published,  without  commentary,  by  Professor  E.  J.  Goodspeed.^®  It 
contains  several  new  words,  including  some  names  of  measures  of  capacity. 
Schubart  reproduces  two  tachygraphic  texts  from  the  Berlin  collection,  but 
without  attempting  the  hopeless  task  of  interpretation.®^ 

Of  texts  on  materials  other  than  papyrus  the  harvest  is  more  plentiful 
than  usual.  Kubensohn  has  published  in  the  ArcMv  ®®  twenty-four 
inscriptions  obtained  from  dealers  in  Egypt,  now  mostly  in  the  Lyceum 
Hosianum  at  Braunsberg  in  East  Prussia.  They  include  dedicatory  and 
funerary  texts,  of  no  great  length  and  for  the  most  part  of  no  special 
importance.  The  most  remarkable,  if  rightly  assigned  by  the  editor  to  the 
reign  of  the  first  Ptolemy,  shows  that  not  only  he  hut  also  his  third  wife 
Berenice  was  deified  during  their  life-time.  M.  Lesquier  has  republished 
the  long  Ptolemaic  military  inscription  from  Hermopolis,®®  first  printed 
by  Lefebvre  last  year,  in  order  to  bring  out  more  clearly  the  system  on 
which  it  is  arranged.  He  assigns  its  date  to  the  end  of  the  second 
century  B.C.,  and  discusses  the  various  terms  of  military  rank  which  i': 
contains.  Zereteli  gives  in  the  Archiv  the  texts  of  forty  ostraka  in  the 
Hermitage  at  St.  Petersburg,®®  emanating  mainly  from  Thebes  and  Syene ; 
and  Prof.  Drerup  has  published  ten  ostraka  of  the  Byzantine  age,®®  out  of 
a collection  of  nearly  two  hundred  found  by  C.  M.  Kaufmann  in  the 
course  of  excavations  at  the  sanctuaries  of  Menas  in  Upper  Egypt.  Yet 
another  writing  material  is  represented  by  the  tw'o  wooden  tablets  (one  a 
single  tablet,  the  other  a codex  of  six  leaves)  published  (with  facsimiles) 
by  the  present  writer.®®  The  texts  inscribed  on  these  are  grammatical. 
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and  they  were  evidently  used  as  school  text-books.  They  belong  to  the 
third  century,  and  are  the  largest  and  best  preserved  specimens  of  their 
type  now  extant. 

The  Archiv  fur  Papyrusforsclmng,  of  which  a double  part  has  appeared 
during  the  past  year,  contains  several  articles  of  interest  in  addition 
to  those  which  have  already  been  mentioned.  The  chief  of  these  are 
a German  translation  of  the  article  on  the  XacKplrai,  by  tbe  late 
S.  Waszynski,  which  was  mentioned  in  this  Eeport  last  year  (no.  32) 
from  a short  abstract  of  it  in  its  original  Polish  form  ; an  examination  by 
Mr.  H.  I.  Bell  of  Karabacek’s  theory  of  the  occurrence  of  Latin  in  the 
protocols  inscribed  at  the  beginnings  of  papyri  in  the  Arab  period, 
adducing  strong  reasons  for  an  adverse  verdict  on  it ; a note  by  Wilcken, 
based  upon  the  material  collected  elsewhere  by  Breccia^”  on  the  names  of 
the  tribes  and  demes  of  Alexandria,  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
names  of  the  tribes  (and  presumably  the  organisation  or  rather  re- 
organisation itself)  make  their  first  appearance  at  the  beginning  of  the 
reign  of  ITero,  and  were  probably  due  to  him ; a fresh  edition,  by  Bell,  of 
an  administrative  order  of  the  Arab  governor  Kurrah,  at  Berlin,  first 
published  by  Becker ; a valuable  note  by  H.  Ibscher,  based  on  his  long 
experience  in  the  Berlin  Museum,  on  the  material  construction  and 
arrangement  of  papyrus  rolls ; and,  last  but  by  no  means  least,  a number  of 
Wilcken’s  invaluable  reviews  of  recent  publications,  notably  Eubensohn’s 
Elephantine  Papyri,  the  Lille  Papyri,  part  ii  of  the  Tebtunis  Papyri, 
part  i of  the  Strassburg  Papyri,  and  part  vi  of  the  Oxyrhynchus  Papyri. 

In  another  pubEcation  Wilcken  returns  to  the  subject  of  the  phenomena 
of  Antisemitism  in  Alexandria,^^  to  which  he  has  already  made  more  than 
one  contribution.  The  present  article,  besides  some  general  considerations, 
contains  a new  text  from  a Bremen  papyrus  (a  letter  written  during  the 
great  struggle  with  the  Jews  in  Egypt  at  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of 
Hadrian),  and  gives  a new  recension  of  the  three  now  well-known  records 
of  processes  before  the  imperial  judgment  seat,  which  have  been  aptly 
compared  by  Bauer  and  others  to  the  Acts  of  martyrs  which  are  so 
characteristic  a feature  of  early  Christian  literature.  The  literary 
character  of  these  “ heathen  acts  of  martyrs  ” is  more  and  more  generally 
recognised,  and  is  not  disputed  by  Wilcken ; but  he  maintains  that  they 
rest  upon  an  historical  basis,  and  in  all  probability  go  back  ultimately  to 
the  official  records  of  the  several  trials,  though  they  have  been  more  or 
less  worked  up  subsequently  from  the  literary  or  pamphleteering  point 
of  view. 

Of  treatises  on  technical  points  connected  with  Egyptian  life  and 
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administration  the  most  substantial  that  has  appeared  this  year  is  Eger’s 
study  of  the  system  of  land  registration  in  Eoman  Egvpt.^'^  There  are  a 
good  many  documents  (of  which  Eger  gives  a table)  mentioning  the 
^i^\iO(f)v\aKe<i  or  ^LjSXiodrjKr]  e’yxT^aewv,  so  that  a fair  view  of  their 
functions  is  obtainable.  Accurate  land  survey  and  registration  of  landed 
property  were  a fundamental  part  of  the  Egyptian  economic  system,  and  it 
was  the  function  of  these  “ record  offices  ” to  keep  a register  of  all  transfers 
of  land.  In  principle  the  ISi^XioB^kt]  tmv  ey/crijaecov,  which  dealt  with 
private  property  (including  the  hereditary  tenants  of  domain  land  known 
as  catoeci),  was  distinct  from  the  ^i/3Xio97jKT)  ^yj^oaia,  which  dealt  with 
the  census  returns  and  other  records  connected  with  taxation,  and  there 
was  one  registry  of  each  class  in  each  nome,  though  it  appears  that  in 
some  cases  both  registries  were  united  in  a single  office.  To  tbe  same 
class  of  work  belongs  a study  by  M.  Engers  of  village  administration  in 
the  Ptolemaic  period,^^  which  might  usefully  be  extended  to  cover  the 
Eoman  period  also. 

On  the  administrative  side  may  also  be  mentioned  the  concluding 
portions  of  Koschaker’s  treatise  on  the  archidicastes  (see  no.  31  in  last 
year’s  Eeport).  They  deal  partly  with  the  registration  of  contracts,  which 
was  the  chief  function  of  this  officer,  and  partly  with  his  share  in  certain 
legal  processes,  which  generally  involve  the  delivery  of  copies  of  docu- 
ments. Legal  discussions,  as  usual,  form  a considerable  part  of  the 
papyrus  literature  of  the  year.  A short  paper  by  Wenger-®  deals  with 
certain  questions  of  the  law  of  residential  property  in  Egypt,  which  present 
analogies  with  German  law.  Prof.  E.  de  Euggiero  examines  recently 
published  documents  bearing  upon  the  history  of  marriage  and  divorce  in 
Graeco-Eoman  Egypt,^®  and  Prof.  Costa  discusses  the  light  thrown  xipon 
the  law  of  mortgage  by  a Strassburg  papyrus  (no.  52  in  Preisigke’s 
edition). 

Among  miscellaneous  articles  may  be  mentioned  an  article  by  Viereck 
of  a popular  character,  on  the  life  and  political  organisation  of 
Hermopolis,'^®  as  revealed  by  the  papyri,  and  especially  by  those  published 
by  Wessely  in  his  Corpus  papyrorum  Hermopolitanorum  (no.  37  in  the 
Eeport  for  1904-5) ; and  the  continuation  of  Prof.  Moulton’s  and 
Dr.  Milligan’s  lexical  notes  from  the  papyri  (as  illustrating  Biblical  Greek) 
in  the  Expositor^  Mention  may  also  be  made  of  the  fact  that  the  latest 
part  of  the  New  Palaeographical  Society’s  publications  includes  two  plates 
from  the  Aphrodito  papyri  of  the  early  eighth  century  in  the  British 
Museum,®®  illustrating  the  types  of  hand  found  in  the  accounts  of  this 
date,  which  are  closely  akin  to  the  earliest  minuscule  hands  on  vellum. 
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It  is  impossible  to  coDclude  without  mention  of  the  melancholy  event 
which  has  overshadowed  the  study  of  the  papyri  during  the  past  year, 
namely  the  serious  and  incapacitating  illness  of  Prof.  Grenfell.  The 
cessation  of  his  work,  to  which  no  limit  can  at  present  be  fixed,  is  an 
especially  serious  blow  to  the  Egypt  Exploration  Fund,  for  the  Graeco- 
Koman  Branch  of  which  he  has  worked  since  its  foundation ; it  is  also  a 
serious  loss  to  students  of  the  papyri  all  over  the  world,  for  whom  his 
labours  as  excavator  and  editor,  in  conjunction  with  his  yoke-fellow 
Dr.  Hunt,  provided  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  materials  of  the  highest 
interest — materials,  moreover,  not  merely  in  the  rough,  but  already  well 
worked  and  digested.  The  good  wishes  of  all  scholars  will  attend  him  in 
his  grievous  misfortune. 

F.  G.  Kenyon. 
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C.— CHRISTIAN  EGYPT.* 

1.  Biblical. — That  the  vast  Eainer  collection  contains  a quantity  of 
valuable  Coptic  material  still  unpublished,  has  long  been  of  common 
knowledge,  and  students  must  congratulate  themselves  that  Krall’s  efforts 
to  make  this  gradually  available  are  being  so  successfully  continued  by 
Wessbly.  Following  on  his  editions  of  the  Psalter  and  Fayyumic 
fragments,  he  has  now  given  us  a miscellaneous  volume,^  comprising  a 
number  of  Old  Testament  texts,  both  Greek  and  Coptic.  Of  the  34 
Coptic  passages,  12  are  wholly  new,  6 more  partly  so.  It  may  be  observed 
that  no.  33,  which  has  strayed  among  the  f>atristir.a,  is  simply  Isaiah  v, 
11-27.  Wessely  has  added  a list  of  the  variants  from  published  bible 
texts. 

One  of  the  finest  Sa'idic  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum  must  have  been, 
when  complete,  the  papyrus  codex  (c«.  7th  century),  from  the  poor 
remnants  of  which  Sir  Herbert  Thompson  has  succeeded  in  transcribing 
large  portions  of  the  Salomonic  books  and  Ecclesiasticus.^  The  new  text 
is  of  varying  merit,  but  often  at  least  equal  to  that  of  Lagarde’s  print. 
The  introduction  contains  an  interesting  description  of  the  material 
construction  (‘  Faserung  ’)  of  the  volume. 

Deiber  prints  ® passages  from  Sa'idic  Jeremiah  and  Lamentations,  most 
of  which  had  been  given  by  Maspero  from  the  same  MSS. 

WiNSTEDT  prints  17  Old  Test,  fragments  (Saddle)  from  the  British 
Museum,  some  of  which  are  new.^  One,  from  Hosea,  is  remarkable,  as 

* I again  owe  some  references  to  Prof.  L.  Schernian’s  kindness. 
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showing  a nearer  relation  to  Theodotion  than  to  the  LXX.  Most  variants 
however,  “ agree  very  closely  with  the  LXX  MSS.  known  to  have  been 
written  in  Egypt.” 

Several  of  these  same  fragments  were  copied  by  J.  Sohleifbe,  who 
announces  an  edition  of  them.® 

The  Sa'idic  fragments  of  St.  John’s  Gospel  in  the  Paris  collection — and 
they  comprise  the  whole,  less  only  some  20  verses — are  edited,  with  all 
variants  in  the  case  of  duplicates,  by  H.  Gu:6rin,  a small  addition  being 
supplied  by  Delaporte.®  Balestri  points  out  ^ a number  of  bad  readings, 
though  without  assigning  responsibility  for  them  to  the  editors  or 
their  MSS. 

2.  Apocryphal,  Gnostic. — Lieblein  continues  his  comparisons  between 
the  conceptions  of  the  Pistis  Sophia  and  Egyptian  paganism  ® {v.  last 
Report  63),  pointing  out  the  similarity  between  the  prohibitions,  PS.  text, 
254  ff.,  and  the  ‘ negative  confession  ’ {Bk.  of  Dead,  ch.  125).  He  concludes 
with  a note  on  the  year  whereon  certain  calculations  are  based  (text,  243), 
and  in  which,  as  being  of  365  days,  he  sees  the  Egyptian,  as  opposed  to 
the  Babylonian  or  Julian  calendar. 

Andersson  observes  ® that  several  of  Lieblein’s  views  on  these  subjects 
coincide  with  those  already  expressed  by  Amelineau. 

In  an  article  upon  the  gnostic  influences  in  Egyptian  Christianity,^® 
P.  Scott-Moncrieff  analyses  the  Pistis,  noting  the  pagan  ideas  surviving 
in  it.  He  approves  Amelineau’s  9th-10th  century  date  for  the  MS.,  though 
to  support  it  would  be  palaeographically  all  but  impossible.  He  draws 
attention  to  various  pieces  of  evidence  for  the  syncretistic  tendencies  of 
the  age,  discussing  inter  alia  the  supposed  mortuary  chapels  and  offerings 
found  at  Antinoe,  and  the  fish  used  as  an  emblem  of  the  soul  on  a late 
Egyptian  coffin.  (This  has  also  attracted  the  notice  of  Spibgelberg.“) 
It  may  be  observed  that  the  Deir  el-Bahri  mummy  bore  a Greek,  not  a 
Coptic,  label. 

No.  20  of  Wessely’s  above-mentioned  texts  is  from  an  Egyptian  version 
of  the  so-called  Paralipomena  leremiae  (v.  Amelineau,  Contes  ii,  esp.  p.  102, 
and  in  general  PBE.^,  xvi,  262).  Eol.  16  of  Paris  vol.  132^  is  from  this 
MS.  and  immediately  precedes  the  Vienna  leaf. 

2.  Liturgical. — In  the  last  Report  p.  64  were  mentioned  important 
fragments  {ca.  600)  of  a Greek  anaphora,  to  be  edited  by  P.  de  Punibt. 
We  now  have  the  edition,  with  exhaustive  commentary. The  great 
importance  of  the  text  lies  in  its  testimony  to  the  primitive  position  (so 
its  editor  maintains)  of  the  epiclesis  in  the  Egyptian  rite : before,  not 
after,  the  consecration.  The  creed  too  is  preserved  and  appears,  for  the 
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first  time,  in  its  original  Egyptian  form,  much  like  that  of  Eome.  Its 
position  too,  in  the  mass,  is  unexpected.  Erom  these  abnormal  features 
it  is  concluded  that  the  primitive  rite  of  Egypt  was  substantially  parallel 
with  that  of  Eome. 

Von  der  Goltz  reprints  and  discusses  these  texts,  the  origin  of  which 
he  would  assign  to  the  3rd  or  even  2nd  century.  He  accepts  the 
resemblance  claimed  with  the  Eoman  rite.  A sight  of  the  original  would 
dispel  his  doubts  as  to  all  the  fragments  being  from  a single  MS. 

The  officially  authorized  Euchologion  (v.  Report  1903-04,  77)  has  been 
reedited  by  M.  Bisada  and  Cl.  Labib,  in  small  ‘pocket’  form.’^  The  text 
consists  of  Basil,  parts  of  Gregory  and  of  the  services  for  the  dominical 
festivals.  A new  Introduction  treats  of  the  origin  of  the  Coptic  language 
and  liturgies,  with  reference  chiefly  to  the  preservation  of  the  former  in 
the  latter,  as  the  best  aid  to-day  towards  maintaining  the  individuality 
of  the  race.  Ecclesiatical  decrees  are  mentioned,  later  in  date  at  any  rate 
than  Al-Hakim  {oh.  1021),  which  enjoined  the  use  of  Coptic  alone  in 
church  service  and  in  the  private  houses  of  the  faithful.  Presumably  this 
is  a reference  to  patriarchal  canons  among  the  many  which  still  await 
investigation.  It  is  strange  that  the  medieval  canon  law  of  the  neigh- 
bouring Syrian  churches  obtains  constant  attention,  while  that  of  Egypt 
remains,  for  the  most  part,  wholly  unavailable. 

The  same  Cairo  press  issued,  four  years  ago,  the  Funeral  Services  to-day 
in  use.^®  They  differ  somewhat  in  sequence  from  Brit.  Mus.  no.  846,  still 
more  from  Tuki’s  print. 

Baumstark  describes  ” and  translates  the  Coptic  rite  of  the  Blessing  of 
the  Waters  at  Epiphany  (c/.  Budge’s  edition,  1901),  which  he  regards  as 
the  oldest  witness  to  the  early  Greek  form  of  this  and  the  baptismal  service. 

The  gradual  transformation,  since  451,  of  the  Alexandrine  liturgy,  as 
used  by  the  Melkite  community,  into  Byzantine  form,  is  traced  by 
C.  Charon. The  true  Alexandrine  rite  has  been  maintained,  since  the 
13th  century,  by  the  Copts  alone. 

A two-panelled  ivory  diptych,  bought  in  Egypt  by  Mr.  Moir  Bryce,  is 
published  by  Crum.^®  Its  text  (Greek)  is  so  far  unique,  in  that  it  shows, 
not  only  the  names  of  Eving  and  deceased  patriarchs  and  bishops,  but  also 
the  preliminary  prayer,  usually  found  in  the  mass  book.  The  names  upon 
it  show  that  it  was  written  between  623  and  662  and  revised  before  680. 
The  diocese  concerned  is  hard  to  fix.  P.  Maas  shows^®  that  the  editor’s 
attempt  to  identify  the  reigning  bishop  Pesynthius  with  the  well-known 
Pesynthius  of  Koptos  is  chronologically  impossible. 

Edmund  Bishop  has  interesting  observations  on  the  meaning  here  of 
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€v)(apto-TT]piov,  and  on  the  influence  of  the  Syrian  (Jacobite)  liturgy  of 
St.  James  upon  the  Egyptian  Mark.^®  He  makes  it  probable  moreover 
that  this  diptych  was  intended  for  the  use  of  some  private  person,  and 
that  its  text  was  independently  put  together,  rather  than  derived 
immediately  from  any  liturgy. 

An  ‘orthodox’  edition  of  the  Psalmodia  {Tlieotolda)  has  been  issued  at 
Alexandria.^^  Its  arrangement : the  4 Odes  together,  then  the  7 Theo- 
tokias,  is  that  of  Tuki’s  print ; but  the  additional  matter  is  mainly  that 
found  in  nos.  430,  431  of  the  Eylands  collection,  or  Brit.  Mus.  no.  863. 
One  of  the  pieces  (p.  267)  is  said  to  be  ‘according  to  the  rite  of  Mar 
Antonius,’  and  a saint  proper  to  that  monastery  is  appended  to  the 
diptych  (p.  87,  Mark).  Presumably  investigation  would  show  local 
differences  in  the  versions  of  this  book.  A useful  introduction  indicates 
its  liturgical  employment. 

H.  Junker’s  study  of  Coptic  hymnology  {v.  last  Report  63)  is 
minutely  criticized  by  "W.  Weyh,^^  especially  as  regards  the  various 
metrical  and  musical  terms.  A review  by  Crum^®  adds  some  illustrations 
of  these  and  references  relative  to  the  legends  involved. 

Grenfell  and  Hunt’s  last  volume  contains  a short  prayer  (5th  or  6th 
century),  asking  God  to  say  whether  the  suppliant  shall  undertake  a 
certain  journey.  The  editors  suggest  that  it  was  intended  for  depositing 
in  a church. 

L.  Barry  prints®®  a short  prayer,  on  papyrus,  begging  God  and  the 
angels  to  strike  a woman  and  her  children,  as  in  that  published  Aeg.  Z. 
xxxiv,  85. 

Mrs.  Butcher  describes  ®®  the  curious  magic  ritual,  still  or  till  recently 
in  use,,  for  curing  victims  of  hydrophobia.  It  consists  of  a recital  of  the 
adventures  of  St.  Tarabo  (?)  with  a mad  dog,  followed  by  prayers,  lessons, 
and  a pantomime.  MSS.  of  this  service,  all  quite  modern,  are  described 
in  Crum’s  catalogue  of  the  Eylands  collection.  With  the  identification 
there  (p.  236)  suggested,  Tarabo-Trypho,  cf.  the  interesting  article  on  the 
latter  saint  in  magical  texts,  by  L.  Arnaud.®’ 

In  so  far  as  the  magical  papyri  containing  the  prayers  dealt  with  by 
Th.  Schermann  ®®  are  of  Egyptian  provenance,  his  investigation  of  their 
relations  to  that  in  i Ep.  Clement,  to  the  LXX  and  later  Jewish 
phraseology  may  be  mentioned  here. 

4.  Church  Literature. — Undoubtedly  the  most  important  addition  to  our 
material  this  year  is  the  body  of  Sinuthian  texts  excellently  edited  by 
Leipoldt  and  Wessely  respectively.  L.’s  volume,®®  the  first  of  several  to 
come,  gives  us  233  pp.  of  text,  comprising  some  50  distinct  pieces,  34  of 
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which  are  new.  The  texts  can  scarcely  be  characterized  in  general, 
except  in  so  far  as  they  exclude  the  strictly  monastic  works,  i.e.  those  in 
the  form  of  or  involving  monastic  rules  and  admonitions.  We  have  a 
series  of  epistles  to  magistrates,  with  their  replies  (in  what  language  did 
these  Byzantine  officials  address  the  Coptic  abbot  ?),  correspondence  with 
Alexandrian  patriarchs,  letters  to  clergy,  to  ill-conducted  nuns  (no.  7),  to 
pagan  philosophers ; sermons  dogmatical,  with  attacks  on  historical 
doctrines  current  presumably  in  the  district  (nos,  14,  17),  narrative  (often 
with  interesting  historical  data),  and  exegetical  (p.  52  ff.,  on  the  Song  of 
Songs).  Now  and  then  the  text  disappoints  expectations  raised  by  its 
title : e.g.  from  no.  32  we  learn  nothing  as  to  Pgol,  Shenoute’s  obscure 
predecessor.  An  exhaustive  index  to  all  Greek  words,  by  Michaelangelo 
Guidi,  closes  the  volume.  An  attempt  at  palaeographical  estimates  and 
datings  will  be  made  by  the  present  writer  in  a subsequent  volume. 

One  of  the  features  of  Wessely’s  contribution^”  is  the  facsimile  which 
accompanies  each  text  (?  except  no.  43),  thus  allowing  of  relationships 
with  other  fragments  being  fixed  forthwith.  Making  use  sometimes  of 
Krall’s  copies,  W.  has  transcribed  24  texts  (87  pp.)  ; but  he  abstains  from 
attributing  all  to  Shenoute.  No.  37,  for  instance,  apparently  part  of  Brit. 
Mus.  no.  175,  would  not  be  his.  Perhaps  the  most  interesting  numbers 
are  41  ( = Brit.  Mus.  204  &c.)  directed  against  Origen  and  the  Stoics,  and 
42  (=  Brit.  Mus,  231)  against  various  gnostic  notions  (the  existence  of 
12  gospels,  40  aeons),  heretical  objections  (the  absence  from  the  bible  of 
the  word  o/zooucrm?),  and  magical  practices  (42b  = Paris  129^^  66,  a very 
curious  passage).  The  allusion  too  in  no.  48  to  the  treatment  and  the 
vTro/Mvgfiara  of  the  martyrs  is  noteworthy.  No.  49  is  a duplicate  of 
Leipoldt’s  p.  136  ff. 

The  untimely  death  of  E.  Galtier  will  be  felt  by  all  interested  in 
Christian  Egypt.  A note  by  him  calls  attention  to  the  Arabic  version  of 
a Sinuthian  homily : it  is  that  recently  analysed  by  Tisserant  (v.  last 
Report  66).  Chassinat  announces  his  intention  of  publishing  a selection 
of  Galtier’s  notes  and  transcripts. 

In  studying  the  Bobbio  palimpsests,  J.  Bick  has  deciphered  remnants 
of  an  apostolic  Epistola,  and  recognized  therein  a Latin  version  of  the 
Achmimic  text  which  C.  Schmidt,  who,  with  Lacau,  is  about  to  edit  it, 
had  (Berlin  Sitzl.  1895,  705)  been  unable  to  identify.  In  this  epistle  S. 
now  recognizes  one  referred  to  by  Origen,  and  would  locate  it  in  Asia 
Minor.  Its  author  is  influenced  by  the  fourth  Gospel  and  by  Ignatius.  It 
witnesses  moreover  to  that  ‘ panchristism  ’ prominent  in  the  apocryphal 
Acts,  but  here  evident  in  a text  unquestionably  catholic. 
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The  epistle  of  Dionysius  of  Alexandria  to  Paul  of  Samosata  (PG.  28, 
1561)  is  recognized  as  spurious.  Bonwetsch®^  substantiates  this  view  by 
pointing  out  that  its  writer  assumes  the  Mcene  arrangements  as  already 
triumphant.  He  would  assign  it  to  some  Apollinarist  opponent  of 
Hestorianism,  previous  to  451. 

V.  Hugger  reexamines  the  chronological  sequence  of  the  encyclical 
epistles  of  Alexander,  the  predecessor  of  Athanasius,^^  criticising  that 
proposed  by  Eogala  {v.  last  Report  66).  His  conclusion  is  that  nos.  ii 
and  iii  (Migne)  belong  together  and  preceded  i.  He  is  mistaken  in 
holding  Colluthus  a rare  name  (p.  77).  Outside  the  Delta  at  all  events 
it  is  one  of  the  commonest. 

SiCKENBERGER  edits,  from  catenae,  some  fragments  of  Cyril’s  homilies 
on  St.  Luke,  supplementary  to  Mai’s  texts.®®  In  these  homilies  the 
preacher  appears  to  him  far  to  outweigh  the  exegete. 

In  his  study  of  the  Christology  of  Timothy  Aelurus,®®  J.  Lebon  has  the 
advantage  of  his  predecessors,  for  he  draws,  upon  the  actual  writings  of  T., 
preserved  in  a Syriac  MS.  written  within  a century  after  his  death.  He 
concludes  that  T.  merely  followed  the  lines  indicated  by  his  teacher,  Cyril, 
and  did  not  materially  deviate  from  the  church’s  tradition.  It  might  be 
of  interest  to  know  how  the  Syriac  texts  compare  with  those  in  Ethiopic 
(Paris,  no.  113). 

f.liHAU,  in  criticising  Lebon’s  study,®’  agrees  that  Jacobites  of  that  day 
objected  to  Chalcedon  because  they  held  it  a return  to  Hestorianism.  He 
would  prefer  the  term  ‘ diplophysite  ’ to  ‘ monophysite,’  thus  clearly 
distinguishing  them  from  the  Eutychians. 

The  chief  value  of  the  recently  printed  Armenian  version  of  certain  of 
this  Timothy’s  works  ®®  lies,  I am  told,  in  the  numerous  citations  from 
earlier  writers,  both  orthodox  and  heretical,  among  them  several  from 
Dionysius  of  Alexandria,  about  to  be  translated  by  Conybeare. 

Several  short  Greek  homilies  are  edited  and  discussed  by  Hau.®®  They 
relate  to  the  observance  of  Sunday  and  are  sometimes  found  attributed  to 
‘Eusebius  of  Alexandria’  (v.  last  Report  66).  1ST.  supposes  ‘Eusebius’  to 
be  an  imaginary  name  attached  to  a collection  of  instructions,  a sort  of 
didascalia,  to  which  a semi-biographical  form  was  given. 

Among  the  texts  edited  by  L.  Barry  are  two  leaves  showing  a kind  of 
paraphrase  (Greek)  of  Joh.  xv,  1 and  Mat.  xxvi,  26. 

5.  History,  Legends  &c. — The  last  Oxyrhynclms  volume  contains  the 
first  known  fragment  of  the  Greek  Acts  (not  Martyrdom)  of  St.  Peter.^’ 
It  appears  to  agree  pretty  closely  with  the  Latin  version,  especially  in  the 
shorter  form  of  that. 
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The  same  volume  gives  us  a passage  from  the  Acts  of  St.  John,*^  with 
incidents  otherwise  unknown,  but  probably  indicating  an  early  part  of 
that  work. 

Further,  from  this  volume,  a fragment  of  an  unidentified  martyrdom,** 
wherein  the  bids  the  chief  huntsman  bring  in  the  martyr,  who,  the 

crowd  declares,  is  not  a magician. 

The  Eustafjaell  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum  have  supplied  C.  Schmidt 
with  a small  addition  to  his  Acta  Pauli}*  The  fragment  belongs  to  the 
Heidelberg  MS.  and  corresponds  to  pp.  257-60  of  Lipsius’  Greek  text. 

S.  Gaselee  publishes  a Cambridge  MS.  with  a fragment  of  the  Bohairic 
martyrdom  of  St.  Luke.*®  Hau  points  out  its  identity,  almost  verbal,  with 
the  text  printed  by  Balestri  (v.  Beport  1904-05,  78).*®  The  high  page- 
number  of  the  leaf,  788,  is  remarkable. 

The  history  of  Menas  again  occupies  a good  deal  of  attention.  His 
publication  of  the  invaluable  Nubian  MS.  in  the  British  Museum  has 
given  Budge  occasion  to  edit  and  translate  two  Ethiopic  versions  of  the 
martyrdom : *’  one  that  kuowm  already,  from  the  Synaxarium,  the  other 
and  longer  taken  from  a martyrology,  differing  not  only  in  length  from 
the  former.  This  longer  version  is  also  described  by  M.  Chaine,*®  who 
seeks  to  identify  in  it  the  central  crypt  laid  bare  by  Kaufmann’s 
excavations.  He  refers  to  the  oil  used  by  the  sick  at  the  shrine,  but  says 
nothing  of  the  new  archaeological  evidence  for  the  healing  medium  being 
water. 

Whatever  the  foundation  for  a primitive  tradition  regarding  a Libyan 
saint  (?  identical  with  the  martyr)  of  this  name,  P.  E.  de’  Cavalieri  has 
shown  that  the  story,  as  we  know  it,  is  but  an  adaptation  of  the  Passion 
of  Gordius  of  Caesarea,  related  by  Basil,  who  had  conversed  with  eye- 
witnesses of  his  death.*® 

The  above  mentioned  Nubian  text,  facsimiled  in  Budge’s  volume,  was, 
from  an  incidental  illustration,  clearly  to  be  referred  to  St.  Menas.  With 
extraordinary  skill  an  all  but  complete  translation  of  it  has  been  achieved 
by  Griffith,®®  with  nothing  to  aid  him  beyond  the  remaining  Nubian 
fragments  (at  Berlin)  and  such  literature  as  can  be  had  relating  to  the 
modem  idiom.  The  subject  of  the  text  is  a miracle  concerning  a barren 
woman  and  an  egg,  wholly  different  from  those  related  elsewhere. 

OneofEome’s  suburban  churches  conceals,  under  the  name  of  S.  Passera, 
that  of  the  Alexandrine  Abba  Cyrus  (Abu  Kir).  Starting  hence, 
P.  SiNTHERN  examines  the  story  of  Cyrus  and  John,®*  whose  legend 
depends  solely  upon  two  homilies  of  Cyril,  cited  by  Soplironius.  Their 
role  as  physicians  is  explained  as  simply  due  to  words  of  Cyril 
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misunderstood.  The  name  Cyrus  is  compared  with  the  title  Kvpd,  borne 
by  the  goddess  at  Menuthis  whom  he  supplanted.  The  Eoman  chapel  S. 
imagines  set  up  by  Alexandrine  immigrants  over  against  that  of  Menas, 
so  as  to  recall  the  view  seen  when  approaching  Alexandria. 

WiNSTEDT,  who  intends  to  edit  all  the  unpublished  Woide  MSS.  in  the 
Bodleian,  begins  with  the  martyrdom  of  Abraham®^  {Glar.  Press  48). 
Were  the  text  not  so  meagre,  we  might  be  able  to  verify  the  suspicion 
that  this  is  none  but  the  biblical  patriarch,  cast  into  the  furnace  by 
Nimrod  (elsewhere  Bosoch,  J.  Th.  St.  x,  463).  Here  however  the  king  is 
called  Sapor. 

The  valuable  Bohairic  martyrdoms,  edited  by  Balestri  and  Hyvernat 
{v.  last  Report  67),  are  reviewed  by  Crum,  with  some  comments  and 
emendations.®* 

From  the  remarkable  Coptic  version  of  Epiphanius  De  Gemmis, 
AWnstedt  translates  a strange  passage  as  to  an  isle  in  the  Eed  Sea,  ‘ the 
Emerald  Isle,’  which  Eoman  emperors  used  to  irrigate  with  oil.  He  also 
discusses  the  historical  possibilities  of  the  Egyptian  Diocletian  legend, 
seeking  to  identify  the  events  in  which  it  might  have  originated. 

Availing  himself  of  Lemm’s  copies,  Winstedt  has  considerably  added 
to  the  fragments  of  the  collection  of  short,  sometimes  apocryphal,  lives  of 
bibUcal  personages,  some  of  which  he  has  already  edited  {v.  last  Report  63). 
There  is  perhaps  evidence  among  them  for  a lost  ‘ Testament  of  Joshua.’ 
Paris  131®,  72  ff.,  referred  to  by  W.  (p.  390),  contains  short  homilies  upon 
Christ  and  the  Virgin. 

We  may  mention  here  an  article  by  S.  Issleib,®®  in  which  the  series  of 
birth  scenes,  in  the  temple  of  Amenophis  iii  at  Luxor,  are  compared  with 
the  narrative  of  the  annunciation,  birth,  and  divine  recognition  of  Jesus. 
‘ Son  of  God,’  it  is  observed,  is  no  Jewish  royal  title,  but  clearly  foreign. 
Further,  in  Egyptian  myth  the  highest  god  and  his  son,  the  king,  are  not 
found  united  as  one  person.  These  facts  must  have  been  known  (?)  to 
Arius  and  Athanasius. 

Nau  continues  his  edition  of  the  Greek  ApopMhegmata.^'’  An  edition 
of  the  Moscow  MSS.,  wherein  the  collection  is  arranged  as  in  the  Coptic 
version,  is,  0.  von  Lemm  informs  us,  in  preparation  by  P.  Nikitin. 

The  relationship  between  the  Life  of  Posthumius  {Vitae  Pair,  i)  and 
that  of  Pachomius — whether  the  former  is  but  a variant  of  the  latter — 
appears  not  to  have  been  as  yet  investigated.  G.  Antolin  has  been  able 
to  add  a passage  to  the  Life  from  a Spanish  MS.®® 

Two  writers  are  concerned  with  the  Preface  to  Athanasius’  Festal 
Letters.  Looks  ®®  discusses  the  true  interpretation  of  the  ‘ year  ’ there  used 
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and  concludes  (against  E.  Schwartz)  that  the  consular,  not  the  Egyptian, 
year  is  intended. 

L.  CoNTARELLi  sees  in  the  rjj€ijua>v  here  no  longer  the  prefect  of  Egypt 
(E.  Schwartz),  but  only  the  governor  of  Alexandria  and  its  district. 

Though  various  documents  relating  to  the  patriarch  Dioscorus  have  been 
published,  the  monograph  of  E.  Haase  is  the  first  independent  study  of 
his  history.®^  His  main  source  is  the  Life  best  preserved  in  a Syriac  version 
(v.  Report  1902-03,  58).  This,  after  weighing  the  arguments — chronological 
chiefly — brought  against  it,  he  considers  genuine,  the  ‘ Panegyric  on 
Macarius  ’ being  derived  from  it  and  of  no  historic  value.  After  the 
sources,  H.  discusses  the  light  cast  by  them  upon  monophysite  manipu- 
. lation  of  historical  facts  ; the  role  of  Alexandria  in  the  church  history 
of  the  time ; the  political  talents  of  Dioscorus ; the  relation  between 
Egyptian  religious  feeling  and  the  Chalcedonian  formula;  the  supposed 
(H.  thinks  probably  historical)  conference  between  emperor  and  patriarch  ; 
the  latter’s  christological  position,  which,  though  monophysite  in  embryo, 
was  far  outdistanced  by  subsequent  theology.  It  is  of  interest  at  present 
(v.  last  Report  67),  to  note  that  H.  draws  attention  to  the  confirmation  in 
the  Syriac  Life  (Hau,  241-2)  of  the  earlier  date  for  Shenoute’s  death : 
both  he  and  Nestorius  are  regarded  as  dead  before  450.  Eeviewed  by 
Leipoldt,®^  who  agrees  with  Haase’s  estimates  as  to  the  relative  value 
of  the  sources. 

Bolotof’s  (posthumous)  study  of  the  emperor  Heraclius  is  described 
in  the  Byzant.  Zeitsclirift.^'^  He  suggests  new  etymologies  for  the  title 
‘ mukaukas’  {v.  Report  1900-01,  72):  it  is  the  Arab  name  of  a black  and 
white  bird,  which  recalled  in  colour  the  new  patriarch’s  omophorion  •,  or 
it  may  be  ‘ KeKavKaai(o/j,evo‘;,  Caucasian  savage.’ 

E.  Griveau  gives  an  account®*  of  a curious  legend  preserved  in  Arabic, 
— not,  he  thinks,  devoid  of  some  foundation — as  to  the  wholesale  con- 
version to  Christianity  of  the  Jewish  inhabitants  of  Tomai  in  the  Delta 
(?  Temai  ’1-Amdid),  in  a.d.  631.  The  instruments  of  conversion  are  monks 
from  the  Antonius  monastery  at  Kulzum.  The  principal  convert  in  time 
becomes  bishop  of  his  native  town,  and  this  story  is  ordered  by  the 
p>atriarch  to  be  read  thrice  yearly  in  all  churches. 

His  edition  of  the  Life  of  St.  Tychon  gave  Usener  occasion  to  discuss 
afresli  the  personality  and  writings  of  its  author,  John  the  Almoner.®® 

Loparev  laments  the  inadequacy  of  our  episcopal  catalogues  of  the 
eastern  churches.®®  The  Acta  Sanctorum  now  and  then  bring  up  an 
otherwise  unknown  name,  e.g.  ‘ Philip  bishop  of  Alexandria,’  mentioned  in 
the  history  of  St.  Eugenia.  Another  instance  is  the  Athanasius,  obscurely 
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named  in  the  Life  of  Paul  in  Monte  Latro  (ed.  Delehaye).  Apparently  he 
was,  for  a time,  melkite  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  during  the  reign  of 
Michael  ii.  L.  puts  his  stay  there  from  817  to  825  ; hut  Eutychius  (ii,  411) 
ignores  him,  nor  is  there  other  evidence  of  an  intruder  between  the 
patriarchs  Eustathius  and  Christopher.  L.  then  enumerates  the  homilies 
which,  since  they  cannot  be  claimed  for  Athanasius  i,  he  proposes  to  assign 
to  this  namesake ; among  them,  the  Synops.  Sanct.  Script,  and  De  Imagin. 
{PG.  28,  709).  He  discusses  at  length  the  De  Imagin.  Beryti.  What  of 
the  ‘ Canons,’  found  in  certain  Athos  MSS.  ? (Sp.  Lambros,  CataL,  no.  4502). 

A new  life  of  Cyril  Lukar,  by  Chr.  Papadoupolos,  is  chiefly  concerned 
to  defend  that  patriarch’s  orthodoxy.®’ 

Turning  to  collective  works,  the  foremost  to  record  is  the  continuation 
(part  3)  of  Forget’s  Synaxarium^^  ■,  for  this  consists  exclusively  of  the 
supplementary  and  alternative  texts  contained  in  the  singular  Paris  MS., 
which  Basset  however  utilizes  concurrently  with  the  usual  recension  {v.  last 
Report  68).  The  two  editions  have  now  given  us  enough  to  allow  of 
locating  this  highly  interesting  recension.  Danfik  is  ‘in  our  country 
(17  Hathor),  Denderah  (3  Amshir)  and  Keft  (21  Kihak)  are  near  to  ‘ our 
country,’  which  is  to  be  sought  therefore  somewhere  to  the  north  of  Thebes. 
As  to  the  date  of  the  redaction,  it  may  be  noted  that  a post-muslim 
incident  occurs  on  p.  366.  Some  of  the  stories,  as  in  Basset’s  volume,  are 
of  great  length,  e.g.  Hilaria  (p.  384),  Sophia  (narrated  by  Chrysostom,  391), 
Protonike  (399),  Phoebammon  (420),  Paul  the  Hermit  (442).  Some  (as 
again  in  Basset)  have  a narrator  named  Victor  (373,  v.  Basset  361). 
Sometimes  a sermon  does  duty  for  a narrative  (pp.  372,  383).  Among  the 
pieces  most  important  for  local  history  is  the  short  story  of  Pshoi  or  Peter 
(5  Amshir;  c/.  the  quite  different  version,  J.  Tli.  St.  v,  132),  the  friend  of 
Pgol,  Shenoute  and  John  the  Dwarf  (sic). 

Pesters  proposes  certain  emendations  to  the  text  of  Basset’s  Synaxarium, 
and  many  more  to  Eenaudot’s  version  of  Abu  ’1-Barakat’s  Calendar®® 
(v.  last  Report  68). 

A highly  important  13th  century  MS.  is  described  by  Brockelmann  ’®  ; 
the  recension  of  the  Patriarchal  History  which,  B.  holds,  served  Severus 
as  his  immediate  model.  It  extends  to  A.D.  767  and  contains  various 
pieces  either  not  given  by  Severus  or  given  in  different  form,  e.g:  the  Life 
of  Peter  i.  Smaller  additions  by  the  scribe  are  often  referred  to  MSS.  at 
D.  Abu  Makar.  B.  has  collated  the  text  with  the  edition  of  Seybold,  who, 
I learn,  has  been  invited  to  edit  this  MS.  independently.  B.  does  not 
record  the  fact  that  a copy  of  this  text  was  that  used  by  J.  F.  Eehkopf  for 
his  Vitae  Patriarch.  Alexandr.  (1758). 
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In  this  connection  it  may  be  mentioned  that  Brockelmann  had 
previously  noticed  a fragment  of  a similar  Christian  history  at  Breslau, 
describing  it  as  a source  of  Makrizi’s  account  of  the  Copts.  It  relates  to 
the  reign  of  Heraclius. 

6.  Non-liter  ary  Texts. — El.  Petrie’s  volume  on  his  work  at  Memphis 
contains  a supplementary  chapter  by  H.  Walker,  on  the  Coptic  objects 
(ivory,  bronze)  from  Athribis,  and  stelae  from  Balaizah,  illustrated  with 
4 plates.’^  Nos.  7,  14  and  16  among  the  latter  invoke,  besides  Apollo,  a 
group  of  saints — Peter,  John,  Pg61(and  ? Shenoute,  no.  7, 1.  15) — whom  one 
may  probably  connect  with  the  four  named  together,  as  above  mentioned, 
in  the  Synaxarium.  Three  place-names  occur  on  these  stelae  : Panaho 
(presumably  not  the  Delta  town),  Touho  neswo,  and  Hage.  Herbert 
THOMPSOisr  is  cited  as  pointing  out  that  the  strange  use  of  ‘ his  brother  ’ 
in  these  (and  other)  inscriptions  liad  acquired  simply  the  meaning  ‘ monk.’ 

Lefebvre  publishes’^  inscriptions  from  Antinoe  and  El-Bagawat, 
supplementary  to  those  in  his  Recueil.  Two  quote  Luke  xxiii,  42, 
others  invoke  the  God  of  Colluthus  or  of  Theda,  the  former  of  these  being 
the  patron  saint  of  Antinoe,  the  latter  more  probably  her  of  the  8 th  Kihak 
than  the  companion  of  St.  Paul. 

Weigall  facsimiles’^^  a Greek  stele  from  Kalabsheh,  which  bears  the 
usual  formula,  ‘ . . . rest  her  soul  in  the  bosom  of  Abraham  &c.’ 

An  article  by  the  late  A.  Pellegrini  gives  the  texts  of  some  Greek 
and  Coptic  stelae  at  Florence,  apparently  not  all  included  in  Lefebvre. 

De  Eicci  describes  a Greek  stele,  showing  however  one  of  the  peculiar 
Nubian  letters  in  the  proper  name.  The  formula  is  one  familiar  on  the 
upper  Nile  {v.  Report  1904-05,  75  infra).  It  is  of  the  year  a.d.  1181,  and 
so,  De  E.  says,  the  latest  dated  Greek  inscription  from  Egypt,  None  of 
those  bearing  the  same  formula  are,  in  his  view,  earlier  than  the 
10th  century. 

Two  texts  from  Philae  in  Lefebvre’s  Recueil  (596,  597)  are  examined  by 
D.  Serruys,”  who  shows  that  they  bear  no  absolute  dates,  merely  naming 
the  Indiction,  which  is  here  termed  ' the  new  Indiction,’  the  designation 
of  the  15  years’  cycle  which,  it  seems,  succeeded  an  earlier  one  of  14 
years. 

Kaufmann’s  Menas  excavations  have  produced  a series  of  Greek  ostraka, 
which  are  edited  by  E.  Drerup.’®  They  relate  to  the  wine  vintage  and 
payment  of  the  labourers.  The  vines  belonged  to  the  monastery  and  the 
industry  was  evidently  a considerable  one.  I should  be  inclined  to  assign 
the  ostraka  to  the  7th  century,  at  earliest,  rather  than  to  the  6th. 

The  fragment  of  a Greek  ostrakon  from  Medinet  Habou,  printed  by 
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De  Eicci/®  perhaps  addresses  an  Abba  Ezekiel ; but  too  little  remains 
to  make  even  this  certain. 

A 6th  century  letter  from  Oxyrhynchus  refers  to  the  fiapTvptov  of 
St.  Justus.  The  well-known  martyr  of  that  name  suffered  at  Antinoe 
(Synax.,  10  Amshir). 

A joint  report,  by  C.  H.  Becker,  H.  Schafer,  and  C.  Schmidt,  has  been 
presented  to  the  Berlin  Academy,®^  descriptive  of  the  new  10th  century 
Nubian  and  Arabic  documents,  which  the  Museum  has  acquired.  It  is 
intended,  I understand,  to  edit  these  in  conjunction  with  the  Coptic 
leathern  deeds  preserved  in  the  British  Museum  (Catal.,  no.  447  ff.). 

7.  Fliilological. — The  material  for  the  study  of  the  Achmimic  dialect  has 
been  much  increased  of  late  years,  and  though  not  all  of  it  is  yet  in  print, 
it  appears  all  to  have  been  studied  by  F.  Roscii,®^  who  gives  us  a 
grammatical  sketch,  for  which  the  title,  ‘Preliminary  Observations,’  is 
too  modest.  He  deals  minutely  with  phonetics  and  accidence,  illustrating 
every  rule  by  plentiful  examples.  The  ‘ late  Achmimic  ’ texts,  such  as 
the  Ada  Pauli,  belong,  he  holds,  to  the  period  when  the  ancient  dialect 
was  giving  place  to  the  Sa'idic.  The  former  would  be  at  its  zenith  about 
the  3rd  century,  the  latter  about  the  4th — somewhat  later,  I should  have 
said.  Sa'idic  E.  regards  rather  as  a strictly  local  development  of  its 
predecessor,  than  as  an  invading  idiom  from  without.  We  look  forward 
-to  E.’s  promised  edition  of  the  Strassburg  ‘ Clement.’ 

C.  Schmidt’s  Achmimic  ‘ Clement  ’ (v.  last  Report  64)  shows  the  curious 
nasalized  forms,  moimte,  nounte  (so  too  Brit.  Mus.  no.  1224).  H.  Eanke 
suggests  that  this  may  be  an  attempt  at  representing  a d sound  {noitde), 
or  it  may  be  the  result  of  the  long  vowel  preceding.*^  V.  below,  on 
0.  von  Lemm. 

The  problem  as  to  the  original  language  of  the  Apophtliegmata  Patrum 
seems  still  to  be  unsettled  (in  spite  of  E.  C.  Butler,  Laus.  Hist,  i,  284). 
As  a help  towards  decision,  A.  Levy  has  undertaken  an  exhaustive 
statistical  examination  of  the  syntax  of  Zoega’s  text  and  has  arrived  at 
several  interesting  results.®^  One  cannot  however  but  be  suspicious  of  a . 
text,  the  scribe  whereof  is  patently  careless  and  ignorant ; see,  for  instance, 
the  observations  (§  69  ff.)  on  confusions  between  perfect  and  present.  If 
original  Coptic  there  be  in  the  text,  one  might  perhaps  expect  it  in  the 
stories  relating  to  Bane  and  his  friends. 

Three  obscure  passages  in  the  Apophtliegmata  are  emended  by  Sethe,®^ 
whose  suggestions  prove  to  be  in  each  case  confirmed  by  the  reading  of 
the  MS. 

P,  Lacau  has  studied  ®®  the  development  of  the  Sa'idic  plurals  in  -owe, 
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normally  belonging  to  sing,  in  -o,  but  also  to  those  in  -e.  The  true  plur. 
of  this  latter  group  is  shown,  from  Achmimic  forms,  to  be  in  -ewe. 
Further,  the  plurals  in  -e  are  properly  collectives,  in  fern,  sing.,  and  this 
can  be  traced  in  the  ancient  language  likewise. 

Spiegelberg  discusses  three  points  of  grammar  and  etymology,  among 
them,  an  instance  of  he,  meaning  (as  Zoega  had  suspected)  abortum  facere. 
But  if  we  read  e-  for  rj  here,  it  seems  unnecessary  to  assume  this  new 
meaning. 

A.  Gardiner  shows  that  the  negative  mpe-  is  composed  of  a verb  p’,{w), 
indicating  past  action,  and  the  particle  hio. 

F.  VON  Calice  would  deriv^e  imperative  anine  from  ’eni-nai  ‘ bring  me.’ 
The  parallel  arire  might  be  formed  on  analogy.®® 

Andersson  claims  priority  in  recognition  of  a meaning  ‘ again  ’ for  je- 
(v.  last  Report  71),  wliich  Spiegelberg  has  since  noticed.®® 

The  date  to  which  the  Cambyses  story  {v.  Report  1899-1900,  55)  should 
be  assigned  is  still  uncertain.  Spiegelberg  ®^  would  bring  it  down  to 
rauslim  times,  on  the  ground  that  two  of  its  names  can  best  be  explained 
as  Arabic : ‘ Sanouth  ’ = sanut  ‘ milksop  ’ (a  suggestion  of  Setiie’s),  and 
‘ Bothor  ’ = Bio'tor  = Victor. 

In  his  publication  of  the  Eylands  demotic  papyri,  Griffith  ®®  devotes  an 
instructive  section  to  the  examination  of  the  Greek  and  Coptic  evidence 
for  pronunciation  in  the  latest  pagan  periods.  The  month-names  give  the 
fullest  results,  but  a large  number  of  proper  names  and  words  are  also 
investigated.  The  Coptic  dialects  are  distinctly  traceable  in  the  later 
demotic  texts. 

M.  Guidi  and  J.  Psiciiari  are,  it  is  said,®®  occupied  (?  conjointly)  in  the 
investigation  of  the  Greek  element  in  Coptic.  No  branch  of  Coptic  studies 
is  more  in  need  of  exploration. 

8.  Art,  Archaeology,  Excavations.  — Some  years  ago  Maspero  proposed  to 
see  in  the  ruins  at  Eas  el-Gisr,  near  Sakkarah,  the  site  of  the  monastery  of 
St.  Jeremias,  the  existence  of  which  was  independently  known  from 
documents.  Qdibell’s  excavations  ®*  have  shown  that  the  monastery  was 
very  extensive  and  profusely,  if  not  richly,  decorated.  Five  cells  and  an 
adjacent  chapel  have  been  laid  bare.  A Greek  graffito  is  dated  by 
Grenfell  in  the  8th  century.  The  frescoes  are  similar,  in  general  style,  to 
those  at  Bawit;  the  wall  decoration  frequently  aims  at  representing 
tapestry  {e.g.  pi.  Iviii).  Among  the  saints  represented  or  invoked,  Apollo 
and  Enoch  are  as  usual  conspicuous.  The  portrait  of  the  founder,  Jeremias 
(pi.  lx),  is  unusually  life-like,  and  if  the  square  nimbus  indicates  an 
actually  contemporary  likeness,  we  should  have  here  an  important  piece 
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of  chronological  evidence.  But  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  dark  square 
here  is  to  be  classed  as  a nimbus.  There  has  been  a large  harvest  of  inscrip- 
tions, mostly  reserved  for  subsequent  publication ; but  so  far,  no  manuscripts. 
The  dialect  represented  is  a pure  Sa'idic,  a fact  which  inclines  one  to  doubt 
whether  the  well-known  passports  from  this  monastery  {Aeg.  Z.  1885,  145) 
really  can  claim  to  represent  anything  but  an  illiterate  Saddle  jargon. 

Maspero,  in  a general  description  of  these  ruins,®^  would  put  the  earliest 
remains,  e.g.  the  carved  capitals,  in  the  first  half  of  the  5tli  century. 

Of  the  convents  once  numerous  about  Siut,  little,  Cledat  tells  us,®®  now 
remains ; some  have  been  quite  lately  (1903)  destroyed.  He  reproduces 
several  short  inscriptions,  among  them  a list  of  saints  and  martyrs  and 
another  giving  short  accounts  of  the  evangelists.  He  also  publishes 
17  stelae  from  the  monastery  of  Simeon  at  Aswan,  which  range  in  date 
from  724  to  819. 

Breccia  describes  ®'^  the  Christian  catacombs  at  Hadra,  an  eastern  suburb 
of  Alexandria.  There  are  34  rock-cut  graves,  disposed  round  the  gallery. 
Each  consists  of  a vertical  well  leading  into  the  horizontal  grave. 
Apparently  a chapel  occupied  the  centre  of  the  whole.  Kough  crosses  and 
a few  graffiti  are  visible. 

Lefebvre  mentions  ®®  a rock-cut  church  (?)  at  Khawaled,  S.  of  Siut, 
showing  three  roughly  hewn  niches,  side  by  side. 

Beadnell’s  book  upon  the  Oasis  of  Khai’gah  ®®  contains  photographs 
(pp.  103,  104)  of  the  great  necropolis  of  El-Bagawat  and  of  one  of  its 
frescoed  tombs,  the  same  which  De  Bock’s  Materiaux  (pll.  xiii,  xiv)  show. 

T.  Smolenski  has  visited  the  monastery  of  Kalamun,^®®  which  he  locates 
S.  of  the  Wady  Kayan  and  W.  of  Sedment.  He  speaks  of  remarkable 
church  ruins  still  to  be  seen.  The  old  MSS.  in  the  library  had  but 
recently  been  sent  elsewhere. 

The  excavations  at  the  Menas  shrine  are  ended  and  Kaufmann  has 
published  a small  guide-book  to  the  site.^®^  From  the  extent  of  the  ruins, 
he  would  estimate  the  staff  of  resident  clergy  and  monks  at  over  a 
hundred,  the  inhabitants  of  the  adjacent  town  at  several  thousands.  On 
p.  52  a fragment  of  inscription  is  given,  which  seems  to  name  the  emperor 
Valens  and  which  K.  dates  in  374  or  thereabouts — an  important  fixed 
point,  if  so. 

Ayrton’s  excavations  at  Abydos  have  produced  but  one  Coptic 
monument : a stele  (now  at  Oxford)  somewhat  of  the  type  of  Cairo 
no.  8710  and,  like  it,  inscribed  on  both  faces.  It  may  date  from  the  7th  or 
8th  century. 

Maspero  describes^®®  a fine  bronze  censer  at  Cairo,  probably  brought 
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from  the  White  Monastery.  He  ascribes  it  to  the  14th  century  at  earliest. 
If  so,  the  inscription  in  Bohairic  is  not  abnormal.  I should  think,  from 
the  style  of  lettering,  that  an  earlier  date  might  be  defended.  Around  the 
bowl  are  New  Testament  scenes.  Instead  of  that  described  as  Constantine 
and  Helena  at  Jerusalem,  I would  suggest  the  angel  and  women  at  the 
tomb. 

Jean  MaspePvO  describes  certain  small  bracelets,  in  silver  or  bronze, 
ornamented  with  medallions  which  show  perhaps  gnostic  influence,  and 
inscribed  with  Ps.  xc  (xci),  1.  Some  at  least  are  of  Egyptian  origin.  They 
have  presumably  protective  virtue  and  may  belong  to  the  7th  century, 

E.  Witte  describes  3 pieces  of  Egyptian  embroidery  and  suggests 
interpretations  of  their  designs.  The  first  is  as  likely  to  represent  a martyr 
among  lions,  attended  by  crown-bearing  angels,  as  Daniel. 

Dom  Cabrol’s  Dictionary  contains  a long  article  by  H.  Leclercq  upon 
the  Christian  monuments  of  Old  Cairo.  All  available  material  is  utilized 
and  amply  illustrated.  The  most  instructive  paragraphs  are  perhaps  those 
treating  of  the  decadence  of  Byzantine  art,  as  exhibited  in  ‘ Coptic  ’ 
sculpture. 

Leroy  continues  his  translation  of  Makrizi’s  Churches  and  Monasteries, 
suggesting  some  variations  from  that  of  Evetts.'®’ 

In  the  designs  (especially  in  embroidery)  ornamenting  certain  of  the 
mummies  from  Antinoe,  E.  Guimet  recognizes  an  eclectic  combination  of 
pagan  and  Christian  symbolism.^®®  Even  in  a depiction  of  Apollo  and 
Daphne  he  sees  emblems  of  the  Eesurrection,  while  the  crux  ansata  may 
indicate  either  cult. 

Nubia  continues  to  draw  away  the  attention  of  archaeologists  from 
Egypt  itself;  but  so  far  the  plentiful  Christian  remains  have  been  but 
scantily  described.^®®  Christian  burials,  of  the  type  called  the  ‘ X group,’ 
are  met  with  on  all  sides,  and  are  assigned  to  the  2nd-6th  centuries.  S.  of 
Geif  Hussein,  the  Christian  graves  again  have  superstructures ; at  Kosh- 
tamneh  they  are  oriented  to  the  west.  Ethnologically  the  Christian 
cemeteries  show  a type  identical  with  the  modern  inhabitants,  though 
some  bodies  from  the  earlier  periods  point  to  foreign  immigration. 

An  important  discovery  was  made  by  Sayce  “®  at  Sennar,  200  m.  S.  of 
Khartum,  where  Christianity  had  hitherto  not  been  traced.  Among 
pottery  of  the  7th-8th  century,  he  came  upon  the  unmistakable  symbols — 
cross,  fish,  and  palm  leaves. 

9.  Miscellaneous. — Here  we  again  place  0.  VON  Lemm’s  valuable  con- 
tributions, dealing  as  they  do  with  such  a variety  of  subjects.  Among 
his  Studies, no.  li  consists  of  notes  and  identification  regarding  Leipoldt’s 
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Leipzig  MSS.  (v.  Heports  1905-06,  77,  1907-08,  68) ; no.  liii  gives  us  a 
considerable  fragment  of  an  Encomium  (?)  on  Chrysostom  in  exile, 
comparable  in  tone  and  character  to  those  on  Athanasius  and  Dioscorus ; 
no.  Iv  is  a useful  list  of  the  abundant  biblical  citations  in  the  writings  of 
Horsiese  (Lemm  promises  some  day  to  give  us  his  collection  of  citations 
similarly  gathered — a very  valuable  contribution  towards  the  Coptic  bible 
text).  Among  his  20  new  Miscellanea, no.  1 contains  further  emendations 
to  Turaiev’s  texts  {v.  Report  1907-08,  70).  It  may  be  observed,  however, 
that  the  Achmimic  charm  is  directed  against  two  women  and  a man  : 
Prestasia  (Prostasia,  cf.  Lefebvre  no.  255),  Tnounte  (v.  H.  Kanke,  above  and 
Brit.  Mus.  Cat.  no.  1223),  and  Afonh  (Eponychos).  Enoch  too  is  surely 
but  another  person  included  in  the  curse.  No.  li  is  a fragment  of  a new 
Peter  apocalypse ; no.  liii  deals  with  a list  of  Alexander’s  companions, 
possibly  used  as  an  amulet ; no.  Ixvi  examines  Brit.  Mus.  no.  254  and 
Paris  vol.  78,  f.  58-61,  two  copies  of  a text  in  praise  of  virginity  with  cer- 
tain resemblances  to  the  Athanasian  De  Virginitate.  These  Paris  leaves 
I suspect  to  form  part  of  the  highly  interesting  but  anonymous  MS. 
Zoega  ccxlv. 

A review  of  some  of  the  above  by  Andersson  consists  of  lengthy 
reproductions  of  Lemm’s  views  and  criticisms. 

The  contents  of  the  Eustafjaell  Sa'idic  MSS.,  acquired  by  the  British 
Museum  (v.  Report  1906-07,  72)  are  enumerated  by  De  Eicci,’^^‘‘  who 
transcribes  the  list  made  for  their  former  owner  by  Lacau  and  Crum. 
One  MS.  (now  Or.  6799)  was  there  stated  by  Crum  to  be  by  a Nubian 
scribe.  This  v^as  an  error:  the  Nubian  name  is  that  of  the  donor. 

A supplement  to  the  Christian  portion  of  the  Paris  catalogue  of  Arabic 
MSS.  has  been  begun  by  E.  G-eiveau.^^®  It  contains  many  hagiographical 
texts  relating  to  Egypt. 

The  second  part  of  Hyveenat’s  article  on  Egypt,  in  the  Catholic 
Encyclopedia}''-^  is  devoted  to  the  Coptic  church,  treating  rather  of  its 
organization  than  its  history.  He  concludes  for  the  genuineness  of  the 
tradition  as  to  the  early  presbyteral  election  of  the  Alexandrine  bishop, 
with  whose  hegemony  in  ecclesiastical  government  he  compares  the 
centralized  form  of  the  Eoman  rule  in  Egypt.  One  of  the  best  sections  is 
that  on  the  liturgy  and  liturgical  books.  It  may  be  observed  that  the 
Hippolytan  Canons,  referred  to  on  p.  359,  are  in  reality  nothing  but  the 
otherwise  well  known  ‘Gnomes’  of  Nicaea  {v.  J.  Th.  Stud,  ii,  129  n.). 

Lord  Crawford’s  collection  of  Coptic  MSS.,  so  long  known  as  among  the 
richest  in  Europe,  passed,  eight  years  since,  into  the  possession  of  the  late 
Mrs.  Eylands  and  is  now  deposited  in  Manchester.  A descriptive 
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catalogue  of  its  467  MSS.  has  been  prepared  by  the  present  \vriter.^”' 
Interesting  as  is  the  literature — biblical,  liturgical,  homiletic,  narrative — 
the  student  •will  probably  be  first  attracted  to  the  private  documents, 
almost  300  in  number,  among  which  are  a series  of  4tb  and  5th  century 
letters,  unquestionably  the  earliest  of  such  texts  hitherto  discovered. 

Evidence  for  the  continuance  of  the  annual  Coptic  pilgrimage  to  the 
Holy  Land  is  given  by  a photograph  of  some  of  the  pilgrims  bathing  in 
Jordan.^®  W.  E.  Crum. 
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